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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY’S SAMPLING OF LIBRARY 
HOLDINGS OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


ROBERT D. LEIGH 


NE of the Public Library In- 
quiry’s tasks in appraising pub- 
lic library services in the United 

States was to determine the extent to 
which present library resources in books 
and other materials enable public librar- 
ies to fulfil their stated objectives. These 
library objectives as officially promul- 
gated and, as the Inquiry found, widely 
agreed to by public librarians' may be 
summarized as follows: “to serve the 
community as a general center of reliable 
information and to provide opportunity 
and encouragement for people of all ages 
to educate themselves continuously”’; to 
this end ‘to assemble, preserve, organize 
and administer collections of books and 
other materials possessing cultural, edu- 
cational, and informational value and to 
promote the public’s use of library mate- 
rials by active stimulation and guid- 
ance”; and to make library facilities 
equally available to ail citizens as far as 
possible. 

Fortunately, there was available to the 

‘For a more extended summary of the official 
public library objectives and librarian acceptance of 
them see Robert D. Leigh, The Public Library in the 
United States (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950), pp. 14-24, 


Inquiry for its appraisal of the book and 
periodical holdings of public libraries a 
number of published reports of studies in 
this area. Especially notable was the se- 
ries of surveys made independently or as 
part of general surveys of library systems 
by Leon ®arnovsky, of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, and 
his associates.? Not only had these stud- 
ies accumulated a valuable fund of 
knowledge regarding public library re- 
sources in books and materials, but they 
also had developed and tested various 
methods and instruments for measuring 


2See esp. Edward Wight and Leon Carnovsky, 
Library Servicein a Suburban Area (Chicago: A.L.A., 
1930), chaps. ii, iii; Carnovsky, Amy Winslow, et al., 
An Appraisal of the Cleveland Public Library (Chi 
cago, 1939) (34-page summary of the full report); 
Carleton B. Joeckel and Carnovsky, A Metropolitan 
Library in Action (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940), chap. xi; Margaret Egan, Survey of the 
Saginaw Library System (Chicago, 1948); Organiza 
tion, Administration, and Management of the Los 
Angeles Public Library (Los Angeles: Bureau of 
Budget and Efiiciency, 1949) (multilithed), Vol. IT, 
containing an appraisal of the book collections by 
Carnovsky. Also the following, published as articles 
in Library Quarterly: Carnovsky, ‘‘Public Library 
Book Collections,” V (1935), 261-88; Carnovsky, 
**Book Collections, Library Expenditures, and Cir- 
culation,” VI (1936), 34-73; Lowell Martin, ‘‘Pub- 
lic Library Provision of Books about Social Prob- 


lems,” IX 


1939), 249-72. 
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the adequacy of library holdings. As the 
surveys, however, were limited in each 
case to a single library, a municipal li- 
brary system, or a group of libraries in a 
metropolitan, suburban, or other region, 
it seemed wise for the Inquiry to supple- 
ment them by a more extensive survey of 
holdings, to include public libraries of dif- 
ferent sizes and types in different partsof 
the country. 

Available for such a survey was the 
Inquiry’s sample of sixty public libraries 
used for all its studies and chosen to pro- 
vide a reasonably representative cross- 
section of library service available to the 
country’s population and of various 
types of library service.’ 


HYPOTHESES 


The findings of the existing surveys in- 
dicated the following to be the most 
plausible hypotheses for further test by 


the Inquiry’s study: 

1. Only a very small proportion of the 
public libraries in the United States (the 
large city systems) have annual budgets 
large enough to maintain, through cur- 
rent purchases, access to the stock of 
serious, significant, authoritative books 
and other materials implied by the of- 
ficial public library objectives. 

2. As the size of the library budget de- 
creases below a certain point (a point be- 
low which are to be found a majority of 
the existing public library units), the 
proportion of serious, significant, authori- 
tative materials in the library’s collec- 
tion, as well as their amount, decreases. 

3. Below this point the books and other 
materials purchased are selected more 
often on the basis of demand created by 
commercial promotion and mass popu- 
larity than on the basis of the judgments 

’ Fora list of the public libraries constituting the 


Inquiry sample and for an explanation of how they 
were chosen see Leigh, op. cil., pp. 252-55. 


of experts as to their significance and 
reliability. 


METHOD 


Testing these hypotheses called for a 
general design of study which would pro- 
vide a comparison between the sizes or 
budgetary resources of public libraries 
and the types and amounts of their cur- 
rent purchases and holdings. The major 
method was that of distributing several 
lists of books and periodicals, chosen to 
indicate the nature of the current pur- 
chases and holdings, to the sixty libraries 
in the Inquiry sample. Fifty-eight of the 
sixty libraries co-operated in checking 
and returning all the lists.4 

The fifty-eight libraries included ten 
county libraries and forty-eight munici- 
pal institutions. A breakdown of the per- 
centages of books and periodicals held, as 
shown by returns from the lists checked 
by these two groups, revealed no sig- 
nificant differences between county and 
municipal libraries within the same size 
brackets. Similarly, no significant per- 
centage differences were found to exist 
between libraries in the same size brack- 
ets from the so-called “basic list’ of 
forty-eight libraries chosen as a sample of 
the population served and from the auxil- 
iary sample of twelve libraries chosen to 
represent extended library services. In 
the final tabulations, therefore, the fifty- 
eight libraries were thrown together and 
divided only according to size. 

Several alternatives were possible in 

4 Of the two libraries not responding, one served 
a town in the 10,000-25,000 population group, the 
other was a county library in the 2,500~-5,000 popu- 
lation group. Impressions of the two libraries gained 
from other special studies by the Inquiry, involving 
personal visits of staff members to these as well as 
the other libraries constituting the Inquiry sample, 
indicated that the two were typical of public libraries 
in their size groups as to book and periodical re- 
sources. Their omission, therefore, does not affect the 
returns to any significant degree. 
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breaking down the list of libraries in the 
sample by size: (1) size of the total popu- 
lation served by each library; (2) size of 
the library’s total annual expenditures 
for current operation; (3) size of the total 
annual expenditures for books, periodi- 
cals, and binding; or (4) total number of 
volumes in tne library’s book stock. 

In other Inquiry studies it had been 
found that using any one of these four 
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1948 were used, therefore, as a basis for 
breaking down the fifty-eight libraries 
into eight classes for comparison of book 
and periodical holdings. The eight classes 
were, furthermore, grouped under the 
four major types used for the other 
Inquiry studies: large-city libraries, 
smalier-city libraries, town and large- 
village libraries, and small-village librar- 
ies. 


TABLE 1 
STATISTICS OF THE 58 LIBRARIES IN THE INQUIRY SAMPLE CLASSIFIED BY SIZE GROUPS 


| 


No. of 
Libraries 


Averages 
of Total 
Expenditures 


Libraries Classified 
by Total Expenditures 


. Large-city libraries: 

$1,000,000 $5,000,000 
500,000 $1,000,000 
250,000-$ 500,000 
100,000-$ 250,000 


$2,616 


722 
167 
. Smaller-city libraries: 


50,000-$ 100,000 
25,000-$ 50,000 


74 
32 


$ 


$ 


. Town and large-village libraries: 
10,000-$ 25,000 
5,000-$ 10,000 


17 
6 


$ 


$ 


. Village libraries: 


2,500-$ 5,000 3 


numerical bases for classifying libraries 
resulted in the same libraries, with a few 
exceptions, falling into the same four 
major size groups, so different from each 
other in resources and facilities as to con- 
stitute distinct types. The Carnovsky 
surveys, however, had led to the conclu- 
sion that total annual expenditures pro- 
vided the most convenient, reliable, and 
meaningful basis for comparing the ma- 
terials resources of public libraries. Ex- 
amination of the returns from the fifty- 
eight libraries verified this conclusion as 
far as this particular Inquiry study was 
concerned. Total annual expenditures for 


387, 


| 

| Percentages 

lof Total Ex 

| penditures 
for Books, 
Periodicals, 
and Binding 


Average 


Average 
of Popula ‘ 


Size of 


Book Stock 


| 
| 
| 


No. of 
Books 
Purchased 


| 
j 
| Average 
| 
| 


,810,186 
573,110 
324.744 
169,214 


2,184,149 | 


722 


,422 
,038 
728 


, 290 


»393 | 
407,243 | 
201,641 | 


, 808 
,488 


170,202 
40,320 | 


115,204 
44 309 


37,197 
17,994 


39,345 
14,988 


,052 
:990 


,101 5,095 12,682 


Table 1 shaws these classifications, as 
well as the relationship of the four nu- 
merical bases of classification to one an- 
other in the Inquiry sample. Examina- 
tion of the table reveals the tendency to- 
ward a uniform relationship of approxi- 
mately a dollar or a dollar-and-a-fraction 
of total annual expenditures per capita in 
large cities and of expenditures nearer 
fifty cents per capita in smaller cities, 
towns, and villages. The total book- 
stock averages tend toward one and a 
fraction per capita in large cities, one or 
less in smaller cities and towns, but two 
per capita in villages. The percentage of 
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the total budget spent for books, periodi- 
cals, and binding rises from an average of 
10 per cent in the largest cities, through 
14 per cent in medium-sized cities, 22 per 
cent in small cities and towns, to 33 per 
cent in the small village units. Despite 
this smaller percentage expenditure for 
books and smaller proportion of total 
book stock to population served, how- 
ever, the cities and counties with total 
budgets of $100,000 and larger are able 
to secure all the books! worth having in 
each year’s published output, whereas 
the nearly two-thirds of the country’s 
separate library units, with annual ap- 
propriations of $5,000 or less, spending as 
much as one-third of their budgets for 
materials are able to add only a small 
fraction of the year’s publication to their 
book stock. This is a basic fact in any 
consideration of the adequacy of book re- 
sources of public libraries in the United 
States. 

In making its lists of books and period- 
icals for checking with library holdings, 
the Inquiry had the benetit of the experi- 
ence of Carnovsky and others in using 
various lists for assessing the nature and 
adequacy of a library’s stock of books 
and periodicals. Most of the previous sur- 
veys were limited to a single library or 
city library system, and the surveyors 
were thus in a position to make a person- 
al check of the percentage of library hold- 
ings of books on standard book lists of 
considerable size and scope, such as the 
starred titles in the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries, the current ALA 
Booklist, or the Shores list of Basic Refer- 
ence Books. Personal checking of such ex- 
tended lists against sixty library catalogs 
was impracticable for the Inquiry staff. 
The librarians in the sample, already 
called upon to fill out extended question- 
naires and to submit to visits and inter- 
views by Inquiry staff members, had to 
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be relied upon for checking titles. The In- 
quiry, therefore, adopted the technique 
of using, for checking against holdings, 
short sampling lists in several different 
categories designed to reveal the nature 
and quality of the library’s current and 
past purchases.® 

The most recent survey of a city li- 
brary system (the Los Angeles survey) 
had used a number of such short selective 
lists with success. These lists had been 
tested for reliability by an inventory in 
several branch libraries of all the holdings 
in the field covered by the sample list. It 
was found that, for all but two of the fif- 
teen lists checked in this way, the per- 
centage of holdings of titles in the sample 
was a fair indication of the nature and ex- 
tent of the library’s holdings in that 
field.° 

To each of the co-operating libraries 
five separate lists were sent late in Janu- 
ary, 1949. One was a sample of 1948 fic- 
tion titles; another was made up of non- 
fiction titles published in 1948; a third 
list consisted of standard nonfiction titles 
in the field of public affairs; a fourth list 
was of “how-to-do-it” titles; the fifth was 
a list of periodicals. On the lists the titles 
were arranged alphabetically. Each list, 
however, was actually made up of sub- 
lists representing a sample of titles in dif- 
ferent categories, and, as will be seen be- 

5 Even with short sampling lists to check, the 
task performed by the fifty-eight co-operating li- 
braries was considerable. A large-city library esti- 
mated that the checking consumed twenty-three 
man-hours. A medium-sized suburban library found 
that it took eight man-hours. 


6 To Dr. Carnovsky, who conducted the study of 
book collections in the Los Angeles and other sur- 
veys, the author is especially indebted for guidance 
in the selection of procedures and instruments for the 
Inquiry study, as well as for the accumulation of 
substantive knowledge regarding book and periodi- 
cal holdings from which the hypotheses for the study 
could be formulated. The author is indebted, also, to 
Dr. Alice I. Bryan of the Inquiry staff for suggesting 
the specific design appropriate for the study. 
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low, the checking of the titles on each 
sublist was used as the basis for tabula- 
tion and analysis. The sublists them- 
selves were in no way indicated on the 
five lists sent to the libraries. The letter 
inclosing the lists contained only the fol- 
lowing explanation of their character: 

The five enclosed lists are not, of course, rec- 
ommended titles; they are not comprehensive, 
nor do they cover anything like the range of 
subjects or fields of the typical public library 
holdings. They represent an attempt to obtain 
answers to certain specific questions regarding 
library resources, by a sampling process. You 
wnize that the lists contaih 
books and periodicals with a great [ 
quality and popularity, 


will, of course, Tecs 


range ol 


As in the case of all the other Inquiry 
studies, there was in the letter the follow- 
ing guaranty of library anonymity: 
“Neither in any oral or written reports of 
results will there be any identitication by 
institution of the material furnished us.” 
In accordance with this agreement, the 
results of the sampling of library holdings 
presented in the tables which follow are 
by groups of libraries rather than for each 
of the fifty-eight libraries separately. 
With these protections as to specific pur- 
pose and anonymity, there is no reason 
to suspect that the libraries did not make 
an accurate check of the lists against 
their holdings. 

In addition to the five lists, a one-page 


questionnaire was sent to each library, 
asking for figures regarding its total 1948 
budget, its book budget, the number of 
annual book purchases, its periodical 
subscriptions, and the number of periodi- 
cals bound. There were also questions re- 


garding library subscriptions to some 
classes of periodicals not on the periodi- 
cal list submitted. Finally, the librarians 
were asked what percentage of reference 
books they held of the Louis Shores Basic 
Refere nce Books or Mudge’s Guide to Ref- 
erence Books and Supplements lists. The 
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answers to this last question were not suf- 
ficiently reliable or complete to justify 
any reporting of results. 

The Inquiry was centered entirely on 
titles held. For the purposes of the study 
it was assumed that a book appearing in 
the general catalog of a library system is 
available to all the users of a library sys- 
tem wherever it may be located in the 
system. Consequently, no separate check 
was requested of the book or periodical 
holdings of the more than five hundred 
branch libraries included in the sample. 
In the case of both books and periodicals, 
the libraries were asked to indicate the 
number of duplicates held, if any, for 
each title listed. Analysis of the returns, 
however, showed that figures for dupli- 
cate holdings served only to verify the 
popularity of the titles held in the high- 
est percentages by the libraries in the 
sample. The numbers of duplicates of 
books and periodicals, therefore, are not 
separately summarized in the tables 
which follow. 


PHE SAMPLE OF 1945 FICTION 


List I sent to the libraries was made up 
of three groups of twelve titles each. 
There were the year’s twelve best sellers, 
a list prepared for the Inquiry by Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly from the record of the 
1948 mail-order as bookstore 
sales. (All were book-club selections.) A 
second group consisted of the twelve 
works of fiction included in ‘the notable 
books of the year” prepared by a com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa 
tion. “Notable,” as defined by the com- 
mittee, meant “worthy of attention by 
the present-day reader though not neces- 
sarily of permanent value.’ These two 
groups of titles did not duplicate each 
other in a single instance. The third group 
of twelve titles was made up by the au- 
thor to represent a consensus of the 1948 


well as 
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choices of professional critics. The Na- 
tion’s annual list of books selected by its 
own critics, the “ten best” works of fic- 
tion of the year selected by each of twelve 
book-reviewers or authors as published 
in the New York Times, December 5, 
1948, and the fiction reviews summarized 
in the Book Review Digest were used in 
compiling the twelve titles. From it were 
excluded the titles appearing in the ALA 
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las’ Big Fisherman, Goudge’s The Pil- 
grim’s Inn, and Turnbull’s The Bishop's 
Mantle), a distinction not shared by any 
other titles in the five Inquiry lists or by 
any of the listed periodicals. The ALA 
list of “notable” fiction was available as 
a professional guide in selection before 
the librarians checked the Inquiry list. 
Owing partly to its influence perhaps, 
there was a very large percentage of hold- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF 36 TITLES OF 1948 FICTION HELD BY THE 58 LIBRARIES 
IN THE INQUIRY SAMPLE 


LipRARIES CLASSIFIED BY 
Porat EXPENDITURES 


I. Large-city libraries: 
,000-$5 ,000 ,000 
,000-$1 ,000,000 
,000-$ 500,000 
,000 250,000 


II. Smualler-city libraries: 
5 50,000 100,000 
25,000 50,000 


ILI. Town and large 
10,000 
5,000 


000 


village libraries: 
25, 
10,000 


IV. Village libraries: 


$ 2,500-$ 5,000 


Average for 58 libraries 


committee’s list of ‘notable’ fiction, 
most of which were on the critics’ lists. 

The returns from the libraries indicat- 
ing their purchases of the thirty-six fic- 
tion titles are shown in Table 2. The per- 
centages of purchase of each of the three 
groups reveal how generally public li- 
braries of all sizes purchase current best- 
seller fiction. Even the smallest libraries 
averaged holdings of ten of the twelve 
best sellers. Four of the twelve titles had 
been purchased by all the libraries in the 
sample (Cronin’s Shannon's Way, Doug- 


PercentTaces OF Each oF 3 Ficti 
Groups HELD 


No. oF 
LipRaRies 


12 Notable 12 Critics’ 
Fiction Choices 


12 Best 


Sellers 


89 
Q2 
88 
gd 


ings of the “notable’’ fiction titles, the 
percentages dropping away appreciably 
only in the case of town and village li- 
braries. In the case of the critics’ choices, 
the large- and smaller-city libraries had 
purchased these titles almost as heavily 
as best sellers and notable fiction; less 
than half of the twelve, on the average, 
were bought by libraries with total budg- 
ets of $10,000-$25,000; and the two 
smallest groups had stocked only 15 and 
11 per cent, respectively. Three of the 
eight libraries with budgets of less than 
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$5,000 had none of the twelve novels pre- 
ferred by the critics. 

A short time after the libraries had 
checked and returned their lists, one 
of the critics’ choices, James Cozzens’ 
Guard of Honor, was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize as the best American novel for 
1948. All but one of the libraries with to- 
tal expenditures of $25,000 or more had 
this novel in their stock; none of the li- 
braries with budgets of less than $10,000 
had purchased it. If the Inquiry sample 
reflects public library purchasing policy 
generally, one can expect the 6 per cent 
of the country’s public libraries located 
in large and small cities and large coun- 
ties to have in stock the best of the cur- 
rent fiction output, but one will ask in 
vain at the more than 80 per cent of the 
country’s public libraries —those in towns 
and villages with budgets under $10,000 

for a current novel most likely to win 


the year’s critical accolade for unusual 
merit. 


1948 NONFICTION 


A second list sent the fifty-eight public 
libraries consisted of eighty-nine titles of 
nonfiction published in 1948. On this list 
were the twenty-nine nonfiction best sell- 
ers as computed for the Inquiry by Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly; thirty nonfiction titles in 
the ALA committee “notable” books of 
the year; and a list of thirty titles com- 
piled by the author in the same way as 
was used for the year’s fiction list of crit- 
ics’ choices: from a consensus of critics’ 
lists and favorable book reviews. Of the 
twenty-nine best sellers, ten were book- 
club selections. Eight on the ALA origi- 
nal list of ‘‘notable’’ books of the year 
were also best sellers and were so classi- 
fied in the tabulation of returns. 

The holdings of the libraries in the 
sample for these three groups of titles are 
shown in Table 3. The general picture of 
purchases of current nonfiction by the li- 
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braries of different sizes is somewhat 
similar to that for current fiction. Nearly 
all the best sellers were purchased by the 
larger libraries and more than half of 
them by even the smallest libraries. The 
same is true in the large-city libraries for 
the “notable” nonfiction, but in the town 
and village libraries the percentage of 
“notables” falls to an insignificant figure. 
In the case of the critics’ choices of non- 
fiction, only the large-city libraries with 
budgets of over $500,000 had purchased 
most of these titles; only one-half to 
three-fifths of them were in the stock of 
the libraries with budgets of $50,000- 
$500,000; and in libraries with budgets 
below $50,000 the percentages of pur- 
chase of titles on the list dropped off rap- 
idly, reaching 1 per cent in village li- 
braries. 


THE IMPACT OF CENSORSHIP ON LI- 
BRARY CURRENT PURCHASES 


The accidental presence on the In- 
quiry’s current-fiction and nonfiction 
lists of three books which were threat- 
ened with censorship in some quarters 
gives some indication of current public li- 
brary policy in regard to this matter. 
Lockridge’s Raintree County and Mailer’s 
The Naked and the Dead were both on the 
ALA committee's list of ‘‘notable’’ fic- 
tion. The former was declared obscene by 
the courts in one state; the latter was 
publicly criticized for too great frankness 
in dealing with sex matters. Raintree 
County was purchased by 97 per cent of 
the public libraries in the sample, i.e., by 
all but two—one in a large city, the other 
in a small town. It shared with one other 
book on the “notable’’ fiction list the 
largest percentage of purchase by the li- 
braries in the sample. The Mailer novel 
was bought by 94 per cent of the li- 
braries, a higher proportion than the av- 
erage of 88 per cent for the whole “‘no- 
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table” fiction list. On the best-seller non- 
fiction list was Alfred Kinsey's Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, a center of 
controversy regarding the propriety of its 
contents. It was purchased by 79 percent 
of the libraries of the sample, as com- 
pared with an average of 85 per cent for 
the whole list of nonfiction best sellers. It 
was in every library in the sample with a 
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230 titles made up of books selected as 
the most reliable and suitable for general 
readers in seven fields of serious adult in- 
terests. They might be called a sampling 
of the library’s popular reference collec- 
tion in public affairs, personal hobbies, 
and how-to-do-it books. The groups of 
titles were: 26 in United States history, 
60 in government and politics, 49 in la- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF Sg TITLES OF 1948 NONFICTION HELD BY THI 


58 LIBRARIES 


IN THE INQUIRY SAMPLE 


IPRARI + | 
Porat Expenpit 


budget of $25,000 or more, in 8o per cent 


of the libraries with S$10,000-$25,000 
budgets, but in only 10 per cent of the li- 
braries with smaller budgets. The Kinsey 
book was relatively expensive. Whether 
the town and village libraries, with se- 
verely limited funds for book purchases, 
failed to buy it because of its cost or be 
cause of its contents the returns from the 
libraries did not reveal. 


STANDARD NONFICTION 


The third and fourth lists distributed 
to the libraries for checking consisted of 


bor, 10 in science and society, 25 in food 
and nutrition, 20 in photography, 40 in 
education for family life. Six of the seven 
lists, slightly reduced in some cases, had 
been used by Leon Carnovsky in apprais- 
ing the book collections of the Los An- 
geles public library system in the same 
vear as the Inquiry study (1948).’? The 
Carnovsky lists had been prepared from 
bibliographies appearing in the ALA 
Booklist, lists prepared for alumni read- 


7 The six lists were selected from fifteen used by 


in the Los Angeles survey. His sampling 


25 titles 


Carnovsky 
lists contained, altogether, 5 
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ing by members of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty, and one or two other sourc- 
es. The government and politics list was 
prepared by the author in consultation 
with two other political scientists, using 
mainly the more readable and enduring 
titles in the Shaw List of Books for College 
Libraries (1931) and the Supplement 
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As Table 4 shows, the large-city li- 
braries, with budgets of $100,000 or 
more, had on their shelves from a little 
less than half to practically all these 
titles. The smaller cities, with budgets of 


$50,000-$100,000, had an over-all aver- 
age of 47 per cent of the 230 titles. At the 
$50,000 point, however, there is a signifi- 


FABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES O} 


e-cil\ libr mies: 
,000,000- $5,000,000 
500 ,000-Si ,000,000 
250,000-S 500,000 
100,000-$ 250,000 


II. Smaller-city libraries: 
100,000 
50,000 


50,000 $ 
25,000-$ 


1931-38. In general, the seven groups of 
titles were a sampling of authoritative 
but readable books in fields of serious 
adult interests to which the general adult 
reader might wisely be directed in any 
public library. Unlike the two lists of cur- 
rent fiction and nonfiction, the standard 
nonfiction lists did not include the publi- 
cations for 1948. On the other hand, they 
were in large part publications of the last 
thirty years, selected as the best for cur 
rent use. 


230 TITLES OF STANDARD NONFICTION HELD BY 
58 LIBRARIES IN THI 


rHi 
INQUIRY SAMPLI 


& Lists Hep In 


eR Fir ips 


cant drop: town and small-city libraries 
with $10,000-$50,000 budgets held only 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the titles. Es- 
pecially in the field of current public 
problems this latter group of libraries in 
the sample appeared to have inadequate 
stocks of authoritative, readable books. 
The small-town and village libraries with 
total expenditures of $2,500-$10,000 av- 
eraged only about 5 per cent of these 
standard titles in importait fields of 
adult interests. 
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There were some differences in extent 
of holdings between the seven lists. Unit- 
ed States history showed the largest per- 
centages everywhere. The lowest per- 
centages were found uniformly for the 
three lists dealing with public affairs. The 
three fields of serious personal interests 
fell between the percentage for history 
and that for public affairs. But the major 
differences in percentages were between 
libraries of different sizes rather than be- 
tween the seven lists. 

In so far as these selected titles provide 
reasonably representative samplings of li- 
brary collections in their respective fields 
and similar fields and in so far as the li- 
braries in the Inquiry sampic represent 
the public libraries generally with simi- 
lar budgets, the over-all inference from 
Table 4 is that most town and village li- 
braries in the United States (libraries 
with budgets of $10,000 or less) make no 


serious attempt to build collections of 


readable but authoritative reference 
books in major areas of serious adult in- 
terests. This same inference may be made 
with regard to titles in the area of public 
affairs for libraries with expenditures of 
$10,000-$50,000, i.e., for most of the 
public libraries of the country. 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The fifth list sent to the libraries con- 
sisted of 120 periodicals made up of four 
different magazine groups. The libraries 
checked those to which they subscribed 
regularly, those which were regularly 
bound, and those whose back copies were 
saved unbound for a period of years. 

The first magazine group included was 
the list of twenty-five periodicals for gen- 
eral readers, with circulations of a million 
or more as reported in Standard Rate and 
Data Service for December 15, 1948, plus 
the one magazine carrying no advertising 
with more than a million circulation 
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(Reader’s Digest). These are the so-called 
“‘mass-circulation” magazines, selected 
for the same reasons as were the current 
best-seller books. The group included 
such periodicals as Good Housekeeping, 
Reader's Digest, Life, American Magazine, 
Saturday Evening Post, Popular Science, 
and Time. Of the group of twenty-five, 
fifteen were indexed in the Reader's 
Guide; sixteen were in the Walter starred 
list of Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries (1939 ed.), ten on his two- 
star list; twelve were on the Lyle Classi- 


tied List of Periodicals for the College Li- 


brary, six on his starred list. 

The second magazine group was made 
up, similarly, of twenty-five periodicals 
with circulations from three hundred 
thousand to a million. They are here 
called “popular” magazines. They in- 
cluded some periodicals in each of the 
following categories: charm, style, out- 
ing, home, picture, news, popular science. 
On the list were Fortune, House and Gar- 
den, Esquire, Mechanix Illustrated, New 
Yorker, Newsweek, and Vogue. Of the 
group of twenty-five, seven were indexed 
in Reader’s Guide, eight were included in 
Walter’s starred list (two in his double- 
starred periodicals), and seven were on 
the Lyle list (three of them starred). 

The third group, of twenty periodicals, 
although all with thirty thousand to 
three hundred thousand circulations, 
were not chosen primarily on the basis of 
size of circulation. Rather, they consisted 
of the periodicals in this circulation 
bracket with serious content in the fields 
of literature and public and social affairs, 
designed for an intelligent lay rather than 
specialized audience. They are here, as 
elsewhere, called ‘‘quality’’ magazines. In 
the group were such magazines as A flan- 
tic Monthly, Foreign Affairs, Harper’s, 
Nation, Partisan Review, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Survey, and Yale Re- 
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view. Of the twenty, sixteen were indexed 
in Reader's Guide; twelve were in Wal- 
ter’s starred and five in his unstarred list; 
twelve were in Lyle’s starred and six in 
his unstarred list. 

The fourth magazine group consisted 
of fifty specialized and professional peri- 
odicals made up almost entirely from the 
much larger Lyle list recommended for 
college libraries. In selection, the attempt 
was to create a balanced representation 
of the various special subject fields and 
also to select the best-known periodicals 
in each field. Forty-two of the fifty were 
starred by Lyle, thirty-one were indexed 
in Reader's Guide, twenty-five were listed 
by Walter, and fifteen appeared in his 
starred group.* 

The four magazine groups composing 
the Inquiry’s periodical list do not in- 
clude all those with a mass circulation of 
over a million or with a distribution of 
from three hundred thousand to a mil- 
lion. On the Standard Rate and Data lists 
are other distinctive groups of periodi- 
cals: pulp, romance, love, confession, ad- 
venture, mystery, juvenile, movie, radio 
and song-hit magazines, and the comics. 
A number of these latter magazines have 
circulations of more than a million each; 
most have subscriptions and sales of over 
three hundred thousand. Of the sixty-five 
in these categories, a combined circula- 
tion of more than eighty-five million was 
reported. This is about the same total as 
for the combined circulation figures of 
the fifty “‘mass-circulation” and “popu- 
lar’ periodicals included in the Inquiry 
list. 

Also excluded from the Inquiry list 
were the fraternal and organizational 

* The fourfold grouping of periodicals made for 
the Inquiry study has similarities to, but is not iden- 
tical with, the following classification used for the 
Los Angeles survey: (1) popular-mass circulation, 
(2) popular-substantial, (3) substantial, (4) special- 
ized and research. 
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house organs, such as the Rotarian and 
American Legion Weekly, four of which 
have very large circulations with a com- 
bined total of more than five million; and 
the farm journals, eight of which have a 
combined circulation of nearly twelve 
million, while twenty-eight others have a 
circulation of more than a hundred thou- 
sand each. 

Preliminary observations of public li- 
brary periodical rooms indicated that the 
special magazine groups named above 
were represented very sparsely or not at 
all on the public library magazine racks. 
The questionnaire sent to the libraries 
with the five lists inquired about the 
number of subscriptions in each of these 
special groupings. The returns showed 
that, except for farm journals and juve- 
niles like American Boy, the libraries in 
the sample subscribed to only one or two 
in each of the named categories or to none 
at all. The replies with regard to farm 
journals indicated, curiously enough, 
that the large-city libraries subscribed to 
a considerable number, but in the small- 
city, town, and village libraries there 
were almost no subscriptions. In the case 
of juvenile magazines, the replies did not 
admit of exact quantitative treatment 
but indicated a fair representation of 
such periodicals in public libraries of all 
sizes. Comics, however, which are the 
real best-seller group for children, were 
almost completely unrepresented in the 
library collections. 

Table 5 indicates, however, that, with 
these special categories of best sellers ex- 
cluded, the best-seller periodicals are 
most widely purchased by the public li- 
braries of all sizes in the Inquiry sample. 
Even the smallest libraries, with total ex- 
penditures under $5,000, subscribed to 
more than half the magazines on the 
mass-circulation list. 

The most striking feature of the re- 
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turns from the libraries with regard to 
periodicals was that the “quality”? maga- 
zines, all with circulations of less than 
three hundred thousand and some with 
less than fifty thousand, showed a higher 
percentage of subscriptions in city li- 
braries, large and small, than did the 
“mass-circulation” and “popular” peri- 
odical groups. Indeed, the libraries with 
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ized periodicals were taken by the li- 
braries with budgets over $50,000. Below 
this group the percentage decreased rap- 
idly to an average of about one-third of 
the list for libraries with S10,coo- $50,000 
budgets and less than 5 per cent for li- 
braries with less than $10,000 a year total 
expenditures. 

The so-called “popular” magazines ran 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PO 120 PERIODICALS BY 


58 LIBRARIES IN THE INQUIRY SAMPLI 


LiwR Ribs CLASSIFIED BY 


Porat EXPENDITURES 


Large-city libraries: 


5 
1 


$ 
s 
s 
4 
> 


Smaller-city libraries: 
$50,000 $100,000 
$25,000-$ 50,000 


Town and large 
10,000 $25,000 
3,000 $10,000 


illage libraries: 
3 
4 
Ss 


Village libraries: 
> 


$2,500-$5 ,000 


Total group 


appropriations of $10,000 or more aver- 
aged subscriptions to more than half the 
“quality” magazine group. Below this 
size there was an abrupt drop to 14 or 15 
per cent of subscriptions. A similar pic- 
ture was presented for the group of spe- 
cialized and professional periodicals. The 
largest-city libraries, i.e., those with budg- 
ets of $250,000 or more, subscribed to 
a larger proportion of these periodicals 
than of the mass-circulation or popular 
magazines. More than half the special 


second to the mass-circulation group in 
the small-town and village libraries but 
showed the lowest percentage of sub- 
scribers in the city libraries with annual 
budgets of $50,000 or more. Examination 
of the percentage of subscriptions to indi- 
vidual periodicals in the “popular” list 
showed a process of selection at work oth- 
er than size of circulation. General story 
magazines (such as Liberty and the Cos- 
mo politan) and “snob and charm” maga- 
zines (such as Esquire, Charm, and Glam- 
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our) had much lower percentages of li- 
brary subscription than did the periodi- 
cals devoted to news, public affairs, 
popular science, and women’s interests, 
such as Newsweek, Science Illustrated, 
House and Garden, and Vogue. 

With regard to the numbers of peri- 
odicals bound, the returns from the li- 
Table 6, reveal a 


braries, shown in 
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all libraries to exclude from their collec- 
tions content in periodical form which is 
purchased in large percentage in book 
form (e.g., mysteries and love-romance 
stories) and to subscribe to periodicals on 
a discriminating basis with considerable 
regard for their quality and permanent 
value. This policy of discriminating 
choice may be illustrated by citing the 


TABLE 6 


AVERAGI 


NUMBERS OF PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND PERIODICALS 


BOUND FOR THE 58 LIBRARIES IN THE INQUIRY SAMPLE 


I. Large-city libraries: 
,000 ,000 $5,000, 
500 ,000-$1 ,000, 
230,000 $ 500, 


$ 250, 


100,000-$ 


Il. Smaller-city libraries: 
$ 50,000 $ 
® 


109,000 


S 25,000 50,000 


ind large-village libraries: 
10,000 $ 25,000 
5,000-$ 10,000 


Il. Town 


IV. Village libraries: 
$ 2,500 -$ 


"7 ides binding of period 


striking disparity between libraries of 
different sizes as well as considerable dif- 
ference in practice between libraries in 
the same budgetary classification. 

The practice with regard to subscrip- 
tion and binding of periodicals in the li- 
braries of the sample reveals both like- 
nesses and differences when compared 
with book purchases and holdings. The 
major likeness is the tendency of the 
smaller libraries to stock themselves with 
best-seller and mass-subscription materi- 
als in larger degree than with materials 
recommended for quality and reliability. 
The major ditfierence is the tendency of 


icals received by gift and n 


Average 
No. of Sub 


scriptions 


g subscriptions 

fifteen periodicals which were subscribed 
to by more than 80 per cent of all the li- 
braries in the Inquiry sample: Aélan- 
lic Monthly, American Magazine, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper's, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Parents’ 
Magazine, Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science, Reader's Digest, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Time, and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. This list includes many of the 
mass-circulation group, but it excludes 
others in the million-subscribers class and 
includes some the circulation of which 
does not approach that figure. 
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OTHER LIBRARY MATERIALS 

Three special studies of library materi- 
als other than books and periodicals, 
by members of the Inquiry staff, round 
out the picture of current library resourc- 
es. The McCamy study of government 
publications’ found, as might be expect- 
ed, that comprehensive collections of fed- 
eral and other documents for reference 
use were limited almost entirely to the 
162 public libraries officially designated 
as federal depositories. McCamy, how- 
ever, circularized the libraries in the In- 
quiry sample with a list of twenty-six 
best sellers among federal government 
documents, mainly authoritative how-to- 
do-it pamphlets in fields of wide popular 
interest. The holdings of these titles by 
the fifty-five libraries responding showed 
a close correspondence with the returns 
for books and periodicals reported above. 
The percentages held by libraries in the 
sample grouped according to population 
served were: 550,000 plus, 95 per cent; 
250,000-500,000, 94 per cent; 100,000 
250,000, 79 per Cent; 50,000-100,000, 52 
per cent; 25,000-50,000, 26 per cent; 
10,000-25,000, 21 per cent; 5,000-10,000, 
9 per cent; 2,500-5,000, 22 per cent. 

The Luening study of music materials 
and the public library included an exten- 
sive questionnaire_to the libraries in the 
Inquiry sample, asking for information 
with regard to numbers and nature of 
music-books, scores, and recordings and 
including lists of basic books in music for 
the libraries to check.'® Putting together 
the returns from the forty-seven libraries 
responding (ten of the twelve not re- 

9 See James L. McCamy, Government Publications 
for the New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949), pp. 59-04 


‘licen 


© See Otto Luening, ‘‘Music Materials and the 
Public Library” (multilithed; 1949), pp. 46-48. This 
report is now available in microfilm through the 
Library of Columbia University, New York. 
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sponding were the smaller libraries in 
towns and villages which, he assumed 
after correspondence with them, had no 
substantial collection of music materi- 
als), Luening concluded that there were 
adequate, well-rounded music collections 
in 73 per cent of the city libraries serving 
populations of 100,000 or more. In only 
10 per cent of the libraries in the 5,000 
100,000 group were there collections with 
even a bare minimum of adequacy. In li- 
braries serving less than 5,000 people 
there were none. 

The Waldron study of the information 
film in relation to public libraries includ- 
ed a survey of those public libraries, in 
and out of the Inquiry sample, having 
circulating stocks of information films." 
She found a few more than fifty such li- 
braries at that time (1948) in the country 
as a whole, practically all in medium- or 
large-city libraries with annual budgets 
of $75,000 or more. 

The three studies indicate that, for 
nonbook materials even more than for 
books and magazines, adequate collec- 
tions are limited to public libraries with 
budgets of $100,000 or more, i.e., the li- 
braries of large cities and counties. 

CONCLUSION 

The conclusions to be drawn from the 
Inquiry’s study of public library materi- 
als are limited by the nature of the in- 
struments employed in the study. The 
sample of fifty-eight public libraries was 
drawn so as to be representative of insti- 
tutions of different size, tvpe, and geo- 
graphic location. The sample lists of 
new and standard books, periodicals, 
government documents, music materials, 
and films were all made up in such a way 
as to give some indication of the nature 

'tSee Gloria Waldron, The Information Film 


(New York; Columbia University Press, 1949), pp 
147-50 
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and extent of library holdings of these 
materials. The holdings of books on any 
one list in any one library would not be 
a reliable indication of what percentages 
of the books on that list are held by all 
libraries of that size or type. But the per- 
centages of all the lists held by the vari- 
ous groups of libraries in the Inquiry 
sample do, in the author’s belief, give a 
rough, approximate picture of the nature 
and extent of the materials resources of 
public libraries of different sizes in the 
United States. To those who question the 
indicative character of the findings, the 
answer is: We need further studies with 
more extended samples of libraries of all 
sizes and more extensive samples of ma- 
terials. 

At present, the only bases for compari- 
son of the findings of the Inquiry survey 
of library materials reported here are the 
existing intensive studies of the book col- 
lections and other materials resources of 
single library systems or of neighboring 
libraries within a metropolitan region. 
And the Inquiry findings tend to confirm 
the results of these community library 
surveys. Specifically, they tend to sub- 
stantiate all three of the hypotheses de- 
rived from the other surveys as set forth 
in the opening paragraphs of this report. 

Certain additional conclusions may be 
drawn from the Inquiry findings reported 
above. One is that the criterion for choos- 
ing books for library purchase seems to 
be different from that used for selecting 
periodicals, government documents, films, 
and music recordings. In the case of 
books, popularity built by commercial 


promotion is an accepted criterion of 
choice, especially in smaller libraries with 
limited book budgets. In the case of the 
other mediums, a whole range of popular, 
pulp magazines, 
is €x- 


ephemeral materials 
jazz records, entertainment films 
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cluded from library purchase, and the 
materials acquired, where libraries have 
the means to acquire them, are chosen on 
the basis of quality, permanent value, 
significance, and reliability. 

A second conclusion, based on very 
slight evidence, is that, although public 
libraries seem to use best-sellerism as a 
criterion for the purchase of books, they 
do not respond quickly or easily to nega- 
tive pressures against books which dis- 
please censorious minorities. 

There seem to emerge from the In- 
quiry findings at least two types of public 
library, equipped to perform quite differ- 
ent functions. One is the institution with 
a budget of $100,000 or more, which pur- 
chases the best along with the most popu- 
lar of each year’s book output and has on 
its shelves a carefully selected stock of 
standard titles of reference in all the ma- 
jor areas of adult interests, which sub- 
scribes to and preserves for later refer- 
ence the best general and specialized peri- 
odicals along with some of more ephemer- 
al interest, and which has a sizable, grow- 
ing stock of information films and a 
rounded collection of music-books, scores, 
and records. Such libraries are equipped, 
with minor limitations, to perform the 
functions defined by the objectives of 
contemporary library leaders. The other 
is an institution with a budget of $10,000 
or less, which purchases and stocks with 
any completeness only the current best- 
seller fiction and nonfiction books and the 
mass-circulation and popular periodicals. 
It makes no serious pretense at purchas- 
ing the current publication of highest 
quality as determined by professional 
critics or by its own professional leaders. 
It has no substantial collections of re- 
liable standard works in either book, 
periodical, or documentary form for 
those wishing expert, authoritative guid- 
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ance in the pursuit of serious adult inter- 
ests. It has no collection of tilms or rec- 
ords of any sort. These libraries and nu- 
merically they form the majority of inde- 
pendent public library units in the Unit- 
ed States--do not possess the physical 
materials to perform the functions pre- 
scribed by the otiicial objectives. 

In between these two extremes, the In- 
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quiry study indicates, are libraries whose 


materials resources are adequate in dif 
ferent degrees and in different areas for 
the performance of these functions. 

The duality which seems to character- 
ize the two extremes of library materials 
equipment suggests that either the public 
library structure or the library objectives 
may be in need of modification. 





A REVIEW OF REVIEWS OF DOUGLAS S. 
FREEMAN'S YOUNG WASHINGTON 


WALTER B. HENDRICKSON 


NE of the most “important”’ and 
“significant”? books of recent 
years to use the language of 

the professional book-reviewer—-was 
Douglas Southall Freeman's Young 
Washington, which appeared on October 
18, 1948." Freeman was, of course, al- 
ready well known as the biographer of 
Robert I. Lee and his generals.? R. E. 
Lee, a four-volume work, was amazingly 
successful, receiving the Pulitzer Prize 
for biography in 1934 and selling thirty- 
five thousand sets. These triumphs 
brought Dr. Freeman many honors and 
responsibilities as a member of learned 
societies and as trustee of educational in- 
stitutions and foundations. Furthermore, 
in his post as editorial writer and news 
commentator, he won recognition as a 
leading interpreter of native American 
virtues. 

Knowledge of Freeman's impressive 


qualifications caused Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, to suggest that Freeman under- 
take the task of writing a complete and 
documented biography of George Wash- 


ington; but Freeman, as a trustee of the 
Foundation, felt that it would not be 
proper for him to accept the protiered 
financial assistance. Consequently, the 


D. S. Freeman, Young Washington (2 vols.; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948); the first 
two volumes of a projected six-volume work, to be 
entitled George Washington: A Biography. 

2 Freeman, R. £. Lee: A Biography (4 vols.; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934-35 and Lee’s 
Lieutenants: A Study in Command (3 vols.; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942-44). 


3 Time, October 18, 1948, p. 111 


Carnegie Corporation was approached, 
and it agreed to supply the necessary 
funds. Up to the time of the publication 
of the two volumes here discussed, 
$23,000 had been spent. With the back- 
ing of a great educational foundation and 
with two successes under his belt, Free 
man began to write a biography which 
had long needed doing and which prom- 
ised to place him securely in the ranks of 
the most eminent historians of the 
United States. 

With the ways carefully greased by 
the publisher’s publicity, the first part of 
George Washington: A Biography was 
launched with a great splash. The Asso- 
ciated Press wires carried a story, origi- 
nating in Richmond, announcing the 
book. Time ran Freeman’s picture on the 
front cover and printed a long account of 
the author's background and_ personal 
life, comparing his work with the earlier 
biographies of Washington and com- 
menting cautiously on the book itself. 
The Saturday Review of Literature also 
featured a cover portrait, and the reviews 
of the book were given the lead position 
in the literary sections of the major Sun- 
day newspapers. 

In a hundred dailies across the land 
“reviews” appeared. As | read the news 
story and the first reviews, I was struck 
by the united chorus of praise. Could a 
book be as good as this? But, I said, these 
accounts are intended for the general 
reader. When the scholars and the ex- 
perts publish their views, I shall have a 
dependable criticism or evaluation. But, 
surprisingly enough, when the reviews in 
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the organs of the professional historical 
societies and in the state historical maga- 
zines appeared, they were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, no more critical or evaluative 
than those in the daily press. My curios- 
ity was now aroused, and, to check my 


first impressions, I began to collect re- 
views for detailed analysis.4 The com- 
posite picture of these reviews throws 


significant light on the status of present- 
day book reviewing. 

There is no doubt that Scribner's 
recognized the tremendous importance 
of their publication and that they hoped 
to repeat the success of R. E. Lee; there- 
fore, they wanted to give it as much and 
as favorable publicity as possible. Any 
editor would be quick to recognize the 
news value of the story: a life of the 
“Father of his Country” by a biographer 
who had won a Pulitzer Prize, was a na- 
tive Virginian already famous as a mili- 
tary historian, and had the backing of 
the influential Rockefeller and Carnegie 
foundations. 

On the other hand, Young Washington 
was a two-volume work, with the full 
panoply of footnotes and other scholarly 
trappings, and it sold for $15.00. More- 
over, it could hardly be said that Free- 
man wrote with the light touch that 
would entertain casual readers. The 
problem faced by Scribner’s, therefore, 
was to see that the book was presented 
with emphasis on the first set of condi- 
tions rather than the second and that it 
received prompt reviews and top billing. 
To achieve these ends, the publisher, 
with perhaps a touch of genius, sent 
along with each review copy an eleven- 
page mimeographed statement entitled 
“An Explanatory Note on Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s George Washington 

4] wrote to the publisher asking for a list of the 


mediums to which review copies had been sent but 
was informed that the lists were confidential 
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(Vols. [and II), the opening paragraph 
of which says: 

The first two volumes of Douglas Southall 
Freeman's George Washington include approxi 


mately 1120 pages of text and appendices and 
several thousand footnotes. Review of so de- 
tailed a work may be facilitated by these notes, 
which contain no appraisal of the book and ap- 
ply no adjectives to it. New facts uncovered by 
the author's research and his interpretation of 
certain established facts are summarized. Noth- 


ing beyond this is attempted.s 


Included in this ‘*Explanatory Note” isa 
brief account of the chief biographies of 
Washington but no indication of their 
value. Then, citing the Bibliographical 
Note and the Introduction to Voung 
Washington, comes a brief explanation 
of the materials used, followed by a few 
paragraphs (quoted or paraphrased from 
the Introduction) on the organization of 
the book. The “Explanatory Note” goes 
on to summarize briefly Freeman’s ac- 
count of Washington’s ancestry, his 
mother, his birthplace, his early training, 
his love affairs, courtship, and marriage, 
and to give a digest of the author's ap- 
praisal of the hero’s character, his ambi- 
tion for wealth, his custom of volunteer- 
ing his services, and his military expe- 
riences and the lessons he learned from 
them. This is followed by a list of refer- 
ences to Freeman’s treatment of other 
aspects of Washington's life and, finally, 
by a discussion of the illustrations in the 
book. With this predigested review in 
hand, a book-reviewer would be guided 
unerringly through the intricacies of the 
massive work, but he would be led to 
those parts of the book which the pub- 
licity director of Scribner's thought were 
the most important, the most significant, 
and the most interesting and news- 
worthy. 

> A copy of this statement was supplied to me by 
Douglass Adair, managing editor of the William and 
Mary Quarterly 
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Any analysis of the reviews of Free- 
man’s book must take the “Explanatory 
Note”’ into account. Was it simply the 
impartial guide that it professed to be, 
or did it give a biased, though not dis- 
honest, appraisal of the work according 
to Scribner’s and Freeman’s evaluation? 
lor example, there is se/ection in the list- 
ing of important events in Washington's 
life. There is also the unsupported state- 
ment that Freeman has brought “new,” 
i.e., previously unknown, facts to light 
(since there is no discussion of the con- 
clusions of previous biographers, one is 
led to accept the idea that Freeman is the 
first and only one to ‘humanize’? Wash- 
ington). Perhaps it is not so much what 
is said as what is not said that makes the 
‘Explanatory Note’’ a subjective evalua- 
tion rather than an impartial summary 
or description. 

As I read and compared the reviews, 
these questions cried for answers: Is the 
review a mere description, or is it an 
evaluation? If it is an evaluation, how 
much weight should be given to it? Has 
it been arrived at independently, or is it 
merely a reflection of what is said in the 
“Explanatory Note’’? If it is an inde- 
pendent evaluation, is the reviewer com- 
petent to make it? 

The reviews in the daily newspapers 
may be disposed of quickly.° Most of 

The following are the newspapers with the 
names of reviewers: Frank Fuller, Associated Press 


1948; Van Allen Bradley, 
1948; Paul Engle, 


news story, October 17, 
Chicago Daily News, November 3, 
Chicago Tribune, October 17, 1948; Ralph A. Brown, 
Christian Science Monitor, October 15, 1948; Merton 
England, Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, Oc 

tober 31, 1948; anonymous, Times (London), April 
12, 1949; Max Belotf, Wanchester Guardian, Apri! 26, 
1949; Francis M. Ronalds, New York World Tele- 
gram, Christmas Book Section, 1948; Saxe Com 

mins, Philadel phia Inquirer, October 17, 1948; David 
J. Mays, Richmond Times-Dispatch, October 24, 
1948; Irving Dilliard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, No- 
vember 7, 1948; Luther Nichols, San Francisco 
Chronicle, October 18, 1948 


them were short—three hundred to a 
thousand words~and relied on the 
Scribner's “Explanatory Note” or on 
Freeman's Introduction for a description 
of the book; little judgment was evoked. 
Frequéntly, these reviews were written 
by the book-page editor or another jour- 
nalist; in a few instances they were 
written by college teachers of history 
or literature. The latter, in the limited 
space at their disposal, made general 
over-all evaluations but did not give de- 
tailed criticism. They seemed conscious 
that they were writing for a general audi- 
ence rather than for scholars, and, conse- 
quently, they refrained from technical 
comments. The professional newspaper 
writers took the position of Luther 
Nichols in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
who said: ‘A little like Einstein, Free- 
man is so well informed on his subject 
that he enjoys a certain critical immunity 
in that few, if any, are qualified to ques- 
tion him \bove all, his writing in- 
spires a feeling of confidence in the reader 
that he is in strong, sure hands.” 

Two national weekly news magazines, 
Time and Vewsweek,’ treated Freeman's 
book as spot news. In both, anonymous 
reviewers, following Scribner’s outline, 
described the book and appraised it in 
general terms; both emphasized things 
that seemed to make Young Washington 
newsworthy. 7ime said: “The young 
Washington that Freeman has exhumed 
will give many a superpatriot the 
twitches. Freeman hopes that his por- 
trait of a proud and selfseeking Virginian 
has ruthlessly kicked Washington, the 
Eagle Scout who could not tell a lie, off 
his pedestal for keeps.’’ Vewsweek gave 
disproportionate space to Washington’s 
love life and picked up from the “Ex- 
planatory Note’ the phrase: “His 

7 Time, October 18, 1948, pp. 108-18; Vewsweek, 
October 18, 1948, pp. 112-14 
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|George’s] was the quenchless ambition 
of an ordered mind,” which was to re- 
appear in many reviews. 

On the other hand, in the “Big Three”’ 
of weekly book-review magazines, the 
New York Times Book Review, the New 
York Herald Tribune Weekly Book 
Review, and the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature,’ the reviewers were nationally 
recognized scholars: Allan Nevins, Du- 
mas Malone, and Lyman Butterfield. 
All have had experience in writing biog- 
raphy, and Malone and Butterfield have 
published works in the field of eight- 
eenth-century history. Each made an in- 
dependent reading of Freeman's. book, 
and each gave it high praise. Malone 
declares that Young Washington is the 
“most extensive’ and the “most au- 
thoritative”’ portrait that has been made, 
but he somewhat timidly questions Free- 
man’s basic interpretation of George as 
the product of the acquisitive society of 
the Northern Neck, saving: ‘““There must 
have been considerably more than love 
of lands and money in the air he [Wash- 
ington| breathed. One misses something 
in the admirable description of Washing- 
ton’s Virginia. Thoroughgoing as it is, it 
gives no sufficient clue to the political 
character of the great Virginians of the 
next generation |to which Washington 
belonged|.’’ Here ts the first expression 
of what several reviewers held to be the 
major weakness in’ Freeman’s work, 
namely, that he explains Washington's 
character mechanistically as the product 
of his early economic and soc ial environ- 
ment. 

Nevins, too, is vaguely disturbed by 
this, but he does not make Freeman's 
position clear, and he misleads the reader 
of his review because he misinterprets 
Young Washington and reads into it the 

® New York Time 1948; New York 


Herald Tribune, October 17, 1948; Saturday Review 
of Literature, XXXII (October 16, 1945), 1O-11. 
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idea that “the qualities which lifted him 
|Washington] to greatness were mainly 
inborn. ... From his father he inherited 
his great frame and physical strength, his 
quick temper, his energy and enterprise. 
From a line of superior forebears (one a 
fellow at Oxford and others picturesquely 
limned by Dr. Freeman), he derived his 
keen sense of humor and his burning 
desire to get, to be wealthy, to hold high 
position and to use his gifts well.’ This 
Freeman does not say, if | read him cor- 
rectly. 

Another of the unfavorable criticisms 
of Freeman’s book was first voiced by 
Butterfield. The Scribner’s ‘Explana- 
tory Note’? pointed out that Freeman 
was presenting a “new” portrait of 
Washington. This contention is specifi- 
cally refuted (although there is no men- 
tion of the “Explanatory Note’’) in But- 
terfield’s sprightly essay on the pre- 
Freeman biographers from Weems to 
Hughes, in which he points out that the 
latter has already exposed the legends of 
Washington, portrayed his mother as “‘a 
very human cantankerous old lady,’ and 
discredited the “myths and forgeries”’ 
about Washington's religious practices. 
“Scholars at once accepted Hughes’ find- 
ings,’ says Butterfield, even though the 
novelist was “anything but an objective, 
or in the best sense, a critical biogra- 
pher.”’ He did, however, clear the way 
for Freeman to delineate Washington 
“for the first time thoroughly, clearly 
and faithfully.” 

In these three reviews are also the 
major favorable criticisms of the book. 
Butterfield says that Freeman expertly 
handles a huge mass of material and that 
“Voung Washington will remain for a 
long time to come the historian’s history 
of the important events it covers.”’ Ma- 
lone emphasizes Freeman's objectivity: 
‘There is not a trace of sentimentality in 
it.... The reader [of the chapter sum- 
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marizing Washington’s character] feels 
that he has been attending a session of 
the Supreme Court.’ Nevins believes 
that Freeman is rediscovering Washing- 
ton as a great national hero, thoroughly 
human and even greater than Americans 
had supposed because he is not a plaster 
saint. 

In nineteen newspapers and weekly 
magazines appearing within a few days 
or, at most, two or three weeks after the 
publication of Young Washington, the 
reviews were not- nor perhaps should 
they have been -critiques of historical 
method, sources, literary style, or even 
conclusions. In other words, they were 
mainly descriptive, but in dealing with 
generalities they left the impression that 
Freeman's work was perfect. In no case 
was there direct misrepresentation, but 
in only six of the nineteen examples was 
the Scribner’s (and Freeman) thesis that 
this was a “new” portrait, presenting for 
the first time a “human” George Wash- 


ington, rejected specifically or by im- 


plication. 


In December, 1948, and in the first 
six months of 1949, other reviews ap- 
peared in general magazines with impor- 
tant review sections and in scholarly his- 
torical publications. Since, with one ex- 
ception, these were monthlies or quarter- 
lies in which there was no pressure to 
rush a review into print, the reviewer 
had had time to read the book carefully. 
Also, in all these cases, the reviewer was 
not a “book-page”’ or literary editor but 
had been espe ially selected for the task. 
Under such circumstances one might 
have expected that the reviews would be 
evaluative ‘‘critiques’’ of the book by 
qualified men, examining Freeman's use 
of sources and scrutinizing his conclu- 


sions. 
Only six of the fifteen reviews con- 
sidered in this category’ seemed to be 
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attempts at scholarly criticism; the 
others offered only general, over-all 
evaluations or commented in detail on 
only one or two specific matters. For the 
most part they were favorable. 

It is somewhat surprising that reviews 
in the organs of state historical societies 
were largely noncritical. Professor 
Thomas Perkins Abernethy, of the Uni 
versity of Virginia, writing in the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography 
for readers interested in many aspects 
of Virginia history, might have been 
expected to examine Young Washington 
closely. He is, however, content to give 
a merely adequate and objective short 
description of the book, a summary of 
l'reeman’s aims and conclusions, and a 
brief paragraph in which he commends 
Freeman for his attention to detail, his 
elaborate documentation, and his com- 
prehensive explanation of Washington 
as a product of eighteenth-century Vir- 
ginia. Although Abernethy does not 
make use of the “Explanatory Note,” 
neither does he go beyond it to subject 
Freeman's book to a searching criticism. 

In the magazine of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, Pennsyloania His- 

9Stanley Pargellis, American Historical Revie 
LIV i April, 1949), O15-10; Jay Bb Hubbell, lorert 
can Literature, XX (January, 1949), 400; Richard EF 
Danielson, Atlantic Montidy, CLXXXII (January, 
1949), 70-78; George J. Purcell, Catholic World, 
CLXVIII (March, 1949), 480-90; Hugh T. Lefler, 
Journal of Southern History, XV (February, 1940), 
g8-102; Fletcher M. Green, Mississippi Valley His 
torical Review, XXXVI (September, roo), 311-12: 
Daniel J. Boorstin, Vation (January 8, 1940), 47-48; 
Perry Miller, New England Quarterly, XX (June, 
57; George Hedley, Vi Vexico Quar 

, XIX (summer, 1949), 256-57; Louis K 
Koontz, Pennsylvania History, XVU (April, 1940), 
146-47; Thomas P. Abernethy, Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, V (January, 
Leonard W. Labarree, Virginia Quarterly Review, 
XXV (winter, 1949), 139-42; Bernhard Knollen 
berg, William and Mary Quarterly, V1 (January, 
1949), 111-21; Merrill Jensen, Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, XXXII (March, 1949), 
Wright, Vale Review, XXXVI December, 1945), 
342-44. There was no review in Harper's Vagazine 


1949), 253 
terly Revie 


1949), 92-93; 


344; Louis B 
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tory, the reviewer was Louis Knott 
Koontz, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and 
biographer of Governor Dinwiddie. Al- 
though thoroughly familiar with many 
of the sources for the period of George 
Washington’s early military career, 
Koontz does not discuss Freeman’s use 
of this material but gives only a general 
description of the contents, with a slant 
toward the interests of Pennsylvanians. 
Although he most certainly examined 
the volumes for himself, Koontz follows 
the “Explanatory Note” in listing Free- 
man’s most significant contributions to 
an understanding of Washington. He 
points out a few errors but regards them 
as “only minutiae in a truly great work,” 
which is ‘ta performance as nearly per- 
fect as men have a right to expect of 
other men’s work.’’ Along with some 
other historian-reviewers, he raises some 


questions about Freeman's characteri- 


zation of Washington, writing that 
“some will contend that the author has 
overplayed logic as an interpretative fac- 
tor in portraying the intricacies of a 
human being.” 

In the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
which always carries a long section of 
book reviews, the reviewer was Profes- 
sor Leonard W. Labarree, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who has recently published Con- 
servatism in Early American History 
(1948). His review is an adequate and 
accurate description of Freeman’s book, 
but it leans heavily on the Introduction 
and, at times, on the “Explanatory 
Note.’ Labarree says of the book that 
“taken as a whole it constitutes a dis- 
tinct contribution to Virginia history 
quite apart from its usefulness in explain- 
ing the setting for Washington's early 
career.”’ He feels that “those readers who 
are unwilling to take their historical 
biography seriously will find these vol- 
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umes overly detailed; but those who have 
been waiting for such a careful and bal- 
anced study . . . will look forward eagerly 
to succeeding volumes.’’ Much the same 
approach was taken by Dr. Louis B. 
Wright in the Vale Review. He, too, ac- 
cepts the author’s estimate of the work, 
writing that the biographer “‘analyzes all 
the evidence and presents a clear and 
accurate picture of Washington as he 
undoubtedly was.” 

Finally, there was a small group of 
reviews that showed attempts to criticize 
l'reeman’s methods, his sources, and his 
conclusions in some detail. Five of them 
appeared in periodicals which are in 
large part, but not entirely, addressed to 
professional teachers and writers of his- 
tory; the sixth, in the Nation, was by 
Professor Daniel J. Boorstin, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a scholar interested 
in intellectual history and the author of 
The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson 
(1948). Boorstin recognizes that Free- 
man handles brilliantly the military 
events in which Washington was a par- 
ticipant, but he points out that much 
that Freeman has_ written 
Washington himself in a ‘‘mass of only 
vaguely relevant ‘background.’”’ The 
chapter on the social and economic life 
of Virginia, so highly praised by many 
reviewers (and emphasized in the Scrib- 
ner’s “Explanaiory Note” as one of the 
virtues of the book), is condemned by 
Boorstin as a “morass of unassimilated 
social history.’’ Boorstin agrees with 
others that ‘analyses of the character 
of the hero have a rigid and schematic 
quality depending on words like ‘ambi- 
tion,’ ‘honor,’ and ‘character.’ The 
reader is given scant sense of the matur- 
ing or spiritual development of the 
hero.” Finally, the important claim made 
by Scribner’s, though not by Freeman, 
that this is a complete and definitive 


ol yscures 
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biography is decried by Boorstin, who 
thinks that Freeman should not have 
“acquiesced in the mechanical and in- 
artistic convention of academic ‘com- 
pleteness.’’’ Here, perhaps, is a leaning 
toward overly severe criticism, as serious 
a fault in book-reviewers as is unquali- 
fied praise. 

The longest, most detailed, most in- 
dependent, and most unfavorable review 
was by Bernhard Knollenberg in the 
William and Mary Quarterly. Knollen- 
berg is the author of Washington and the 
Revolution: A Reappraisal (1940), a book 
that aroused considerable controversy. 
In his 7,000-word review Knollenberg 
spends no time in describing Young 
Washington but plunges immediately 
into a detailed evaluation. He agrees 
with Butterfield and a few others that 
there is ‘nothing in Freeman’s lengthy 
analysis |that] carries us materially be- 
yond the exploration in Rupert Hughes’ 
remarkable first volume in 1926.” Al- 
though Freeman does not change 
Hughes’s “revolutionary conception of 
Washington as a creature of flesh and 
blood,” he gives it “the full weight of his 
authority- the authority of one of 
America’s most distinguished biogra- 
phers.”’ This, it seems to me, is a sane, 
thoughtful, and judicial evaluation of 
Freeman’s work, and it is the one at 
which most reviewers with a knowledge 
of Washington bibliography arrive. Yet 
it is contrary to the point of view of the 
Scribner’s “Explanatory Note,’’ which 
claims that Freeman is the first hu- 
manizer of Washington; and even Free- 
man, in his Introduction, is silent on the 
work of earlier biographers. 

Knollenberg goes much further than 
any other reviewer in checking Free- 
man’s findings against the sources. He 
points out that Hughes did not com- 
pletely explore the reasons for the 
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strained relationships between Dinwid- 
die and Washington, and he is disap- 
pointed that Freeman does not do bet- 
ter. Here, however, it seems to me that 
Knollenberg does not prove his point. 
He discusses a letter of Washington to 
John Robinson, speaker of the House of 
Burgesses, overlooked by both Freeman 
and Hughes, in which Washington 
“grossly’’ misrepresents Dinwiddie and 
which, if Dinwiddie read it (my italics), 
would account for the lieutenant-gover- 
nor’s accusing Washington of ingratitude 
for what he had done to advance the 
young soldier’s interests. Freeman does 
not mention the letter to Robinson but 
blames the friction between Dinwiddie 
and Washington on the irritability and 
infirmity of the sixty-four-year-old man 
rather than on any action of the young 
George. This is merely a plausible con- 
jecture on Freeman’s part, and Knollen- 
berg is perhaps justified in criticizing 
Freeman for not examining or noticing 
the Robinson letter. But Knollenberg, 
on the strength of the equally hypo- 
thetical situation that Dinwiddie read or 
heard of the letter, writes a new account 
of the Washington-Dinwiddie dispute. 
Here another common fault of book- 
reviewers is illustrated: asking that the 
author write a different book from the 
one he did write. 

Knollenberg is on sounder ground 
when he takes Freeman to account for his 
use of “inaccurate” and “inadequate” 
sources in his characterization of 
George’s mother, and, after a lengthy 
comparison of Freeman’s statements 
with the sources cited, he concludes that 
“though at first reading, Freeman seems 
to have made a major contribution to 
the understanding of Washington by a 
fuller development of the character of 
his mother, he has, in fact, without evi- 
dence, defamed a woman, who, during 
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the period covered by his volumes, seems 
to have been worthy of her son’s affec- 
tion and respect.” 

Further, Knollenberg says, he was 
disappointed in ‘Freeman's characteri- 
zation of Washington’s father Augustine, 
his account of Washington’s conduct in 
the Jumonville incident, and his descrip- 
tion of Braddock’s disaster.” On the 
other hand, with the exceptions noted, 
Knollenberg considers Freeman's por- 
trait of Washington “consistently pene- 
trating, authentic and fair’’; some pas- 
sages are “comparable with the best in 
Lee and Lee's Lieutenants” and the foot- 
notes “ample and honest,” although 
“some of the sources are dubious.” 

Contrast the above careful critique 
with the review in the Journal of South- 
ern History by Professor Hugh T. Lefler, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
whose published work is in the field of 
nineteenth-century North Carolina his- 
tory. This, too, is a comparatively long 
review 1,900 words” but it presents 
only a detailed description of Freeman’s 
volumes and an over-all evaluation, both 
based largely the “Explanatory 
Note,” rather than an independent, in- 
formed opinion of Freeman's work 

The American Iistorical Review, 
jor agency in the United States for pub- 
lication in all tields of history, chose as 
its reviewer Dr. Stanley Pargellis, head 
of the Newberry Library, whose field 
encompasses British military activities 
in Colonial America. He sets the note 
for writes: 
in 


on 


ma- 


he 
century 


evaluation when 


unfamiliar 


his 
“Travelling an 
pursuit of its greatest character, Iree- 
man displays the qualities of the very 
vreat biographer he is.”’ Pargellis ap- 
proves of Freeman's employment of 
“scholarly apparatus and techniques”’ 
and says that “his quest for facts and 
nothing but facts shames the most per- 
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sistent digger ever to come from a gradu- 
ate school.”’ He points out a few errors in 
detail about military matters but moves 
on to more serious criticism, noting that 
l'reeman is not able to paint Washington 
faithfully because he [Freeman] is un- 
familiar “with the intangibles of the 
eighteenth century world.” 

Perhaps the review that most sharply 
points out a major weakness in Free- 
man’s work is that by Professor Perry 
Miller, of Harvard, a student of the in- 
tellectual history of the Colonial period, 
in the New England Quarterly. Miller 
agrees with other reviewers that lree- 
man’s Foung Washington is a “great per- 
formance” and that it will become the 
“standard treatment” of the great man. 
He continues: ‘Amid so unanimous a 
chorus of praise it becomes difficult, or 
rather futile, to express the slightest dis- 
sent. But there is even greater hazard in 


attempting to formulate certain retlec- 


tions that are not so much criticism of 
the book as it stands, but lamentations 
that precisely because it is what it is, 
and as splendid, it will unfortunately 
complicate the probl m of other his- 
torians. | mean, because Freeman tells 
the biography with such overwhelming 
amplitude, the rest of us will be virtually 
compelled henceforth to see Virginia 
cultural history through the eyes of his 
Washington.” It is Miller’s considered 
opinion that Freeman, although he has, 
“as far as was humanly feasible,”’ recon- 
structed the times in which Washington 
lived, “has not made evident, or even 
plausible, the respects in which this man 
or the representa- 
this peculiar and 


was the product of 
tive embodiment of 
perplexing culture.”’ Miller thus makes 
the same point emphasized by Knollen- 
berg, Pargellis, and Malone, i.e., that 
I'reeman, even though letting the facts 
speak for themselves, fails to explain 
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why the young Washington was as he 
was. Certainly, Miller does not depend 
in any way on the publisher's “E-xplana- 
tory Note,” and it is clear that he recog- 
nizes the true nature of Freeman's con- 
tribution when he says that a “major 
achievement” is the ‘dignified and realis- 
tic humanizing of Washington.”’ 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
wew, the organ of the largest scholarly 
society interested exclusively in Ameri- 
can history and the most important 
agency for the publication of studies in 
that field, did not publish a review until 
September, 1950. The reviewer was Pro- 
fessor Fletcher M. Green, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and he does little 
more than repeat the favorable criticism 
to be found in other reviews. He con- 
cludes that “the Washington who 
emerges from these two volumes is not 
the paragon of perfection of Mason 
Locke Weems, the awesome figure of 
John Marshall, nor even the debunked 
Washington of Rupert Hughes. Rather 
he stands forth as a strong’ character, 
practical, honorable, and extremely am- 
bitious.”” 
reviews in news- 


Looking at these 


papers, magazines, or scholarly journals 


one must conclude that, by and large, 
Freeman's book did not the 
evaluation that such an important con- 
tribution to history and biography de- 
In all three categories historians 
those 


receive 


served 
were selected as reviewers, but 
writing for scholarly magazines, many 
of whose readers were themselves his- 
torians, tended to be the most truly 
“critical,” in the dictionary sense of the 
word. It is, however, notable that the 
“Big Three” of the weekly book-review 
magazines could be stacked up against 
any of the scholarly publications. All the 
reviews showed some dependence on the 


iS1 


“Explanatory Note” and the Introduce: 
tion, although most of those who made 
heavy use of the “explanatory Note” 
were journalists or nonprofessionals. The 
latter naturally Freeman's 
work at the evaluation made by Scrib- 
ner’s. From the standpoint of the pub- 
lisher, therefore, this unique device was 
well worth the trouble of preparing it. 

On the basis of this survey, one can 


act epted 


arrive at one of several conclusions about 
Young Washington. lf one follows the 
reviewers who used the “Explanatory 
Note,” this is the only complete biogra- 
phy of Washington. The sources have 
been exhausted, and the great man is 
revealed as a human being for the tirst 
time. 'reeman is the first to give a pic 
ture of social and economic conditions in 
Virginia in the eighteenth century and 
of the hero as a product of this acquisi 
tive society. There is new information 
about Washington's mother, his military 
career, and his friends and associates. .\ 
reading of the more objective reviews, 
on the other hand, discloses that this is 
not a “new” portrait (although it is the 
best to date) but, rather, a documented 
confirmation of a Washington already 
drawn by Rupert Hughes and others. 
Also Freeman does not quite explain the 
character of George, because he adopts 
the position that Washington was the 
product of a materialistic social and eco- 
nomic environment. Finally, it seems 
agreed that, although he made a heroic 
effort to acquire it, Freeman still lacks a 
thorough the 
eighteenth-century history. 


grounding in ethos of 

The problem arises as to how well the 
historical journals, in particular, served 
their readers. The effectiveness of the 
reviews in the 7imes, the Herald Tribune, 
and the Saturday Review leads one to 
question the advantage that accrues 
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from the longer time of preparation 
granted by the scholarly magazines. 
Reading a single review of Young Wash- 
ington should not have been sufficient for 
the intelligent reader who recognized the 
many varying possibilities of approach 
to the subject. One solution to this prob- 
lem was recently offered by the Vale Law 
Review Journal, which used the stimu- 
lating medium of a symposium in which 


several individuals reviewed the same 


work. Frequently, the Journal of the 
History of Ideas carries an exhaustive 
critique of a single book. In any case, the 
problem of the editor in finding a com- 
petent reviewer and the task of the lat- 
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ter in writing a critical evaluation should 
not be taken lightly. The careful review- 
ing of historical books is an obligation 
of the historical profession in its effort to 
raise the standards of present-day puls- 
lished works 

After a wide survey of differing re- 
views one must conclude that the most 
critical ones— adversely and otherwise 
were essentially the most truly compli- 
mentary to the high scholarly standards 
set by Freeman himself. At least some 
of the publications here considered car- 
ried evaluations sufficiently incisive to 
show the real importance and the high 
caliber of Freeman's Young Washington. 





NOTABLE MATERIALS ADDED TO NORTH 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES, 1948-49 


CARL W. HINTZ 


HIS survey, the sixth in the series 
sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association Board on Re- 
sources of American Libraries," covers 
the period from January, 1948, to De- 
cember, 1949. In gathering the material 
for this report, reliance has been placed 
primarily upon information supplied by 
the contributing libraries. Approximate- 
ly one hundred libraries, including all 
members of the Association of Research 
Libraries, were asked to supply informa- 
tion. Only a portion of the material sub- 
mitted has been used, but the complete 
reports have been forwarded to the Li- 
brary of Congress Union Catalog, as in 
previous years. 
As before, the author was faced with 
riches, and, in 
eliminations 


an embarrassment of 
many instances, drastic 
were necessary. In general, widely held 
serials, although of research importance, 
were eliminated; individual titles were 
used only if unusually rare, interesting, 
or illustrative of the collection of which 
they were a part. Emphasis was placed 
on the recording of blocks of material and 
special collections. The importance of 
materials within a given region also re- 
ceived consideration. 


GENERAL WORKS 


Manuscripts. Cornell reports the ad- 
dition of several medieval manuscripts, 


‘ See articles by R. B. Downs, Library Quarterly, 

X (1940), 157-91; XI (1041), 257-301; and XII 
1942), 175-220; by John Van Male, Library Quar 

terly, XIV (1944), 132-58; and by Carl W. Hintz, 


Library Quarterly, XIX (1949), 105-18, 186-200. 


including a Vitae sanctorum (ca. 1200) 
and a Petrarch item (ca. 1450). North- 
western received by gift from Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne, of Chicago, an illuminated 
medieval manuscript, a Latin “Book of 
Hours” written by a French scribe in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. Penn- 
sylvania added several medieval and 
Renaissance manuscripts, including a fif- 
teenth-century Myrour of lewde men and 
wymmen, 2 Wyclif items, and a Roman de 
la rose of the fifteenth century. Wiscon- 
sin acquired an English manuscript of 
the late fifteenth century, being a collec- 
tion of theological, mystical, and contem- 
plative essays after Walter Hinton (an 
English Carthusian and mystic) and oth- 
er noted mystics. 

Harvard added 25 manuscripts, from 
the tenth to the sixteenth century. The 
tenth-century manuscript, in Greek, is 
an exceptionally fine calligraphic minus- 
cule which has been compared in quality 
with the Bodleian Euclid and, in the 
opinion of some who have examined it, is 
in an even more beautiful hand. This 
manuscript is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, containing the Greek text of 
Gregory of Nyssa’s De anima et resurrec- 
tione. A second item of outstanding im- 
portance is the DeBuz ‘Book of Hours’”’ 
(ca. 1420). This truly magnificent manu- 
script is one of six which have been recog- 
nized as products of the workshop that 
produced the famous Grandes heures de 
Rohan in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The name it now bears, and under which 
it will be described by Professor Erwin 
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*anofsky in a forthcoming number of the 
Harvard Library Bulletin, is derived from 
the family of the earliest known owners.’ 

Illinois reports the addition of 5 manu- 
scripts: Brut of England or the Chronicles 
of England (fifteenth century); De legibus 
canonicis (fourteenth century); Jacobus 
de Voragine, Sermones de sanctis (fit- 
teenth century); Valerius Maximus, Fac- 
ta et dicta memorabilia (fifteenth century); 
and Wotton, Speculum Christiani (ff- 
teenth century). 

California (Berkeley) secured a manu- 
script scroll of Esther (ca. sixteenth cen- 
tury, vellum, 83 inches long on a wooden 
roller 7 inches tall). It is written in a 
round cursive hand which has not been in 
use for two centuries. The roller is sur- 
mounted by a serrated crown, a type of 
decoration which appears only on the 
scroll of Esther, symbolizing the crown 
of Persia. 

The Boston Public Library added a 
fourteenth-century Missale Paristense 
and an Italian fifteenth-century Prophe- 
tiae of Joachim Abbas. The New York 
Public Library acquired a manuscript, 
“Livres d’heures de Dame Blanche de 
France,” written before 1345. 

The Cleveland Public Library pur- 
chased a Batak magical manual, an il- 
lustrated Pali manuscript, and an illus- 
trated manuscript in Siamese. In addi- 
tion, 4 Armenian illustrated manuscripts 
were added to an already extensive col- 
lection. 

Incunabula and early printed books. 
Of the 50 incunabula added to Harvard's 
resources during the period under review, 
the earliest is the superb Renouard-Hol- 
ford copy of the A pocalypsis Johannis 
block-book 1405), a fine, colored 

? Descriptions of Harvard’s acquisitions of note 
in all areas may be found in the Houghton Library 
Reportof Accessions for the Year (1947-48—1948~—49) 


(Cambridge, 1947 49). They are far too numerous to 
be listed within the compass of this paper 


(ca. 
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copy in a Bozerian binding. It is, aside 
from one or two sixteenth-century Italian 
survivals of this technique and two odd 
leaves, Harvard’s first block-book and a 
worthy example of that always some- 
what mysterious form of the book.The 
cornerstone of Harvard's collection of 
German literature was well laid with the 
receipt of a magnificent copy, in the origi- 
nal blind-stamped binding, of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Parsival and Titurel 
(Strassburg: Johan Mentelin, 1477) 
from the library of the Princes Dietrich- 
stein at Nikolsburg. 

Rochester acquired 10 incunabula in- 
cluding the Epistolae familiares of Pope 
Pius If (Nuremberg, 1481), Appianus’ 
De bellis civilibus (Venice, 1477), Cicero's 
De senectute (Cologne, 1490), and the 
Chronicon of Eusebius Pamphilus (Ven- 
ice, 1483). Dartmouth reports the receipt 
of 4 items, including a particularly fine 
copy of Hieronymus’ Vitas patrum, print- 
ed by Wynkyn de Worde (1495). Mis- 
souri added 2 incunabula— Schedel’s L7- 
ber chronicarum (Nuremberg, 1493) and 
Trithemius’ De scriploribus ecclesiasticis 
(Basle, 1494); Wisconsin added 1- a 
Petrus Lombardus Liber sententiarum 
(Venice, 1477). Yale increased its holdings 
in this area from 1,179 to 1,450 items. 

Chicago added 10 incunabula to its 
holdings: von Miigeln, Valeri? Maxim’. 
Die Geschicht d@’ Rime’ (Augsburg, 1489); 
Aristotle, Ethica ad Nicomacium (Paris, 
1496-15007); Antonius Andreae, Quaes- 
tiones (Venice, 1491); Petrus Lombardus, 
Sententiarum libri iv (Hain No. 10197); 
Dio Cocceianus of Prusa, Dion De regno 
(Bonn, 1493); Hentisberus Gulielmus, 
De sensu composito et diviso (Venice, 
1494); Publis Papinius Statius, Statiz syi- 
vae cum Domitii commentariis (Venice, 
1494); Gramatellus pro juvenum eruditio- 
ne cum glosa almanica (Nuremberg, 
14972); Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 
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Ioannis Pici Mirandulae omnia opera 
(Venice, 1498); Filippo Beroaldo, De fe- 
licitate opusculum (Bonn, 1499). 

Illinois added a number of incunabula, 
of which the following are worthy of spe- 
cial note: Alphabetum divini amoris 
(Strassburg, ca. 1476); Augustinus, De /a 
cita d’ dio (Florence, ca. 1483); Hierony- 
mus, Epistolae (Venice, 1476); Jacobus 
de Voragine, De sanctis ({Germany], 
1484); Johannes de Bromyard, Opus 
trivium (Cologne, ca. 1470); Nider, De 
morali lepra (Cologne, ca. 1467); Plato, 
Opera (Vlorence, ca. 1485); and Seneca, 
Tragoediae (Venice, 1498). 

The Boston Public Library acquired 
a block-book, Biblia pauperum ([The 
Netherlands], 146c), and several incu- 
nabula, including Bidpai’s Directorium 
humanae vitae (Strassburg, [1488-93]), 
Caorsin’s Obsidionis Rhodiae urbis de- 
scriptio (Ulm, 1496), Mandeville’s Reysen 
und wanderschaften durch das Geloble land 
(Augsburg, 1481), and Erkldrung der 
cwilf Artikel des christlichen Glaubens 
(Ulm, 1485). The New York Public Li- 
brary added a copy of the Strassburg 
1483 edition of Mandeville’s Reysen. 

Additions to the Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection at the Library of Congress are 
described in “A Catalog of Important 
Recent Additions to the Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald Collection Selected for Exhibition 
at the Library of Congress, June 1948” 
and in the Library of Congress Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions. Harvard 
reports the addition of about 300 vol- 
umes of sixteenth-century Continental 
books and almost 300 English books 
printed before 1640. Of the latter, about 
4o are unrecorded elsewhere. 

A considerable number of early print- 
ed editions of Aristotle and of commen- 
taries on his works were added to the 
Burr Aristotle collection at Pennsylva- 
nia. Most notable among them are the 
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first editions of the Economia (1470), the 
Ethica (1469), and the Physica (ca. 1473). 
The Lea Library, Pennsylvania, acquired 
17, largely illustrated, Savonarola tracts 
printed before 1501. 

New York University acquired several 
items of significance in the area of early 
printed books, of which the most notable 
are Wynkyn de Worde’s 1512 edition of 
The Golden Legend, an Estienne printing 
of The Tragedie of Aeschylus (1557), 
probably published in Geneva, and two 
Erasmus items—the Novum Testamen- 
tum (Basle, 1519) and the Moriae enco- 
mium (Basle, 1522). Other libraries re- 
porting Erasmus items were Harvard 
15 early editions added to an already con- 
siderable collection; Illinois—12 titles, 
among them the Opera (Basle, 1540), 
Paraphrases (1520 and 1521 eds.), the 
Colloguicrum familiarum (1537, 1547, 
and 1567 eds.), and the Opus de conscri 
bendis epistolis (1524 and 1 eds.); and 
Stanford the Omnia opera (1703 6). 

Printing and book history.-Princeton 
received from A. E. Gallatin his unri 
valed Aubrey Beardsley collection, con 
sisting of 61 original drawings, 64 auto- 
graph letters, and 7 manuscripts by him; 
the manuscript of a sketch of the artist’s 
life by his sister Mabel; 11 volumes writ 
ten by him; a considerable number of 


525 


posters and proofs of reproductions of 


drawings; and a large group of books, 
letters, clippings, and other materials re- 
lating to the artist and his work. 

The Huntington Library purchased 
the library of the Merrymount Press. 
Combined with a previous gift of Dr. 
Max Farrand and named the “Max Far- 
rand Merrymount Press Collection,” it 
forms the most comprehensive collection 
of the work of the late Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, one of the greatest printers of 
modern times. 

The Los Angeles Public Library states 
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that its holdings in typography, printing, 
and the graphic arts have been strength- 
ened by a collection established by the 
Los Angeles Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Dartmouth reports the com- 
pletion of its Kelmscott Press collection, 
and California (Berkeley) added 26 titles 
to its Grabhorn collection, including the 
much-sought-after John Henry Cardinal 
Newman, The Pillar of the Cloud (1939). 
The Ryerson Library, Art Institute of 
Chicago, secured a copy of Geisberg, 
Die deutsche Buchillustration in der ersten 
Halfte des 16. Jahrhunderts (1930-32). 

Bibliogra phy.—Cornell added the man- 
uscript catalogs of various European li- 
braries, including Mazzatinti’s Jnventori 
dei maniscritti delle Biblioteche d'Italia, 
the Catalogue des manuscrits of the Bib- 
liothéque Royale de Belgique, and the 
catalogs of the manuscript collections in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. Duke ac- 
quired the Catalogue des manuscrits of the 
Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique. Major 
acquisitions in this area at Illinois includ- 
ed a copy of the first printed catalog of 
the Bodleian (1605) and another edition 
published in 1620; Gallus, Bibliotheca 
medica (1590) and another edition pub- 
lished in 1620; Gallus, Bibliotheca medica 
(1590); Labbe, Bibliotheca bibliothecarum 
(1682); and Doni, La libreria del Doni 
Fiorentino (1580). Southern California 
reports the receipt of 200 Douglas Mc- 
Murtrie items. 

Other general works.—The William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles’) acquired a set of 
History of the Works of the Learned or an 
Impartial Account of Books Lately Printed 
in All Parts of Europe (1699-1707, 1709- 
11) in twelve volumes. This set lacks the 

3A recent description of this library may be 
found in the article by L. C. Powell, ‘‘From Private 
Collection to Public Institution: The William 


Andrews Clark Memorial Library,” Library Quar 
terly, XX (April, 1950), 101-8. 
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volumes for 1708 and 1712, but, as there 
is only one file of this rare and useful jour- 
nal of critical reviews and notices of pub- 
lication in the United States (at Yale) 
and none at all west of Chicago, this run 
will be of interest to research students on 
the Pacific Coast. 

News papers.—Acquisitions of micro- 
film loom particularly large in this area. 
Missouri, for instance, reports more than 
10,000 reels, including, among others, 
complete files of the New York Times, 
New York Tribune, Boston Evening Tran- 
script, Chicago Tribune, Los Angeles 
Times, El Universal (Mexico City), Ar- 
kansas Gasetle, Christian Science Monitor, 
Dallas Morning News, Denver Post, De- 
troit News, Emporia Gazette, and Wash- 
ington Post, together with negatives of 
nineteenth-century Mexican papers as 
follows: Diario de avisos (1850-60), El 
Monitor repudblicano (1868-85), El Siglo 
NIX (1855-73), La Sombra (1865-67), 
and El Diario del imperio (1867). 

The Catholic University of America is 
developing a microfilm collection of dioc- 
esan newspapers published during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the 
United States. At the time of reporting, 
it was considered approximately one- 
fourth completed with the following in 
hand: Monitor (San Francisco), Catholic 
Press (Hartford), Catholic Mirror (Balti- 
more), Pilot (Boston), Social Justice 
(Royal Oak), Catholic Worker (New 
York), Metropolitan Record (New York), 
Freeman’s Journal (New York), Truth 
Teller (New York), Catholic Telegraph 
(Cincinnati), and Der Wahrheitsfreund 
(Cincinnati). 

Other libraries reporting consider- 
able accessions on microfilm include 
Duke—the Scioto Gazette (Chillicothe, 
Ohio, 1800-1866), Connecticut Courant 
(Hartford, 1793-1820), Union-Re publi- 
can (Winston-Salem, 1874-1928), several 
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eighteenth-century American 
pers and many. shorter files; Huntington 

Deseret News (1807-71), Deseret Week- 
ly (1850-098), Salt Lake Tribune (1870- 
83), and sixteen very scarce papers of ex- 
treme importance for the early history of 
Utah and the migrations of the Mor- 
iluey Long’s political 


newspa- 


mons; Louisiana 
organ, Louisiana Progress (1930-40); and 
California (Berkeley)—Boston Liberator 
(1831-05). 

Among libraries reporting the addition 
of original files were Columbia Albany 
Argus (1881-85), Daily Clarion-Ledger 
(Jackson, Miss., 1927-35), Daily Vews 
(Jackson, Miss., 1927~—38), and the Vew 
York Herald (1864-1920); Washington 
(Seattle)—the Seattle Star (1897-1047), 
Okanogan Record (1903-47), and the 
Okanogan Independent (1903-47); New 
York State Library—-Waterford Atlas 
(1832-36), Vew York State Journal (1836 
37), West Troy Advocate and Watervliet 
Advertiser ‘ 837-64), New York World 
(1871-94), and three numbers of the A/- 
bany Gazette (March 15, 18, 1790; De- 
cember 28, 1789) not listed as held by 
any library in Brigham’s bibliography; 
Enoch Pratt Free Library— Federal Ga- 
selte and Baltimore Daily Advertiser (in- 
complete 1801-18, complete July, 1819 
December, 1832); Duke—-Eclectic Observ- 
er and Working Peoples Advocate (Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., December 14, 1829-July 29, 
1830), Evening Star (Washington, 1850- 
82), Evening Journal (Albany, N.Y., 
1847-84), a collection of Confederate 


newspapers from Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, and a col- 
lection of Peruvian newspapers, 1945-48, 
the organs of several revolutionary par- 


ties; Wisconsin —Arbeilerseitung (1890 
1933) and Vorwdrts (1891-1914); Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles)—-Sacramento Union 
(1854-69) and California Chronicle (1854 
55); and California (Berkeley)— Atlas 
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and Argus (Albany, N.Y., 1859-65) and 
Crescent City (California) Herald (1854 
57). Numerous accessions of early news- 
papers, including some hitherto unre- 
ported files such as the Muskingum Mes- 
senger (Zanesville), were reported by the 
American Antiquarian Society. 
HUMANITIES 

English literature-—The Folger Li- 
brary4 added nearly 2,000 English works 
printed before 1700. Already the posses- 
sor of the largest collection in the West- 
ern Hemisphere of books printed in Eng- 
land or in English before 1640, Folger is 
now trying to develop the period from 
1640 to 1700. 

North Carolina acquired the Tannen- 
baum Shakespeare Collection and estab- 
lished the Whitaker Collection Relating 
to Samuel Johnson, James Boswell, and 
Their Friends and the Archibald Hender- 
son Collection of Materials Relating to 
George Bernard Shaw. The Tannenbaum 
Collection represents the work of a life- 
time on the part of Dr. Samuel A. Tan- 
nenbaum, bibliographer and Shakespeare 
authority, and consists of more than 
3,000 titles covering Shakespeare and his 
period. The Whitaker Collection contains 
many rare and scarce items, including a 
number of first editions. The Henderson 
Collection is composed of books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, letters, manuscripts, 
cartoons, caricatures, portraits, photo- 
graphs, posters, playbills, programs, and 
magazine and newspaper clippings cover- 
ing all phases of Shaw’s life and work. It 
includes the editions of his novels and his 
plays; his writings on socialism, art, 
music, and literature, many of which are 
not found in the Collected Works; his day- 
by-day pronouncements; and scrapbooks 

4 For a recent description of this library see Giles 
FE. Dawson, ‘*The Resources and Policies of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library,” Library Quarterly, 
XIX, No. 3 (July, 1949), 


’ 


178-85 
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containing thousands of newspaper and 
magazine clippings sedulously gathered 
for many decades. Much of this material 
is personalized by Shaw through his asso- 
ciation with his official biographer and 
can never be duplicated elsewhere in 
point of interest and value. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
period was the purchase by Yale of the 
Isham Collection of the private papers of 
James Boswell. This purchase was made 
possible by a gift to Yale from the Old 
Dominion Foundation established by 

aul Mellon and by an arrangement with 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company for ex- 
clusive publishing rights. 

The Clark Memorial Library, Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles), added more than 50 
printed items to its Oscar Wilde collec- 
tion, already the most complete in either 
institutional or private hands, as well as 
numerous letters and other manuscript 
items, including a superb manuscript of 
The Duchess of Padua, which exhibits 
numerous textual variations from the 
published version. Complementing the 
Wilde collection is one of the works of 
William Butler Yeats, to which more 
than 100 items were added, bringing 
holdings to well over half the 257 books 
reported in Roth's bibliography of Yeats. 
Significant additions were also made to 
the already extensive Defoe and Swift 
collections and in the area of Restoration 
plays and English drama printed from 
1641 to 1700, most of which are reported 
by Woodward and McManaway as not 
in the Huntington Library. Cornell re- 
ports the addition of first and early edi- 
tions of Defoe. 

Illinois continues to buy extensively in 
the field of English literature. Among 
the seventeenth-century items, a unique 
copy of Milton's Paradise Lost, with a 
1675 title-page, created the greatest ex- 
citement of the year. 

Texas received a group of Byron man- 
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uscripts, consisting of 18 unpublished let- 
ters from Byron to Edward Dawkins, 
British chargé d’affaires at Florence, 7 
letters from Dawkins to Byron in reply, 
5 letters from John Taaffe, an Irishman 
who was implicated with Byron and 
Shelley in an altercation with an Italian 
sergeant-major, and 6 other letters from 
various persons concerning the affray. 

A notable contribution to Princeton’s 
resources in the field of late-nineteenth- 
century English literature was made by 
Willard Thorp, who presented a nearly 
complete collection of the works of John 
Davidson. Other Davidson manuscripts 
and letters were also acquired. The pa- 
pers of the late Professor George Maclean 
Harper, the foremost American Words- 
worth scholar, were given to Princeton 
by his widow. Cornell added manuscript 
letters and association copies of Words- 
worth, and Indiana reports that, with the 
purchase of Grace Darling and Lyrical 
Ballads (Bristol imprint), its “wants” of 
Wordsworth first separately printed edi- 
tions are down to three, two of which are 
known to exist in only one copy. Several 
Coleridge firsts and works with Coleridge 
marginalia were also added by Indiana. 
Oberlin reports that a goodly number of 
pertinent items was added to its growing 
collection of the “*‘Lake Poets,” which has 
been concentrated largely on Words- 
worth and the Coleridges. 

Duke added the manuscript of D. G. 
Rossetti’s The White Ship to its collec- 
tion of Rossetti manuscripts; microfilm 
of the papers, diaries, and correspond- 
ence of William Godwin for the period 
1788-1836 to the collection of Lord 
Abinger; and a group of 26 autographed 
letters of Joseph Conrad. Rochester re- 
ceived letters and manuscripts of Arnold 
Bennett, Edward Knoblock, Sir Arthur 
Pinero, Charles and Ellen Kean, and 
W. C. Macready. 

Albert Eugene Gallatin presented to 
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Harvard his magnificent collection of 
Beerbohm books, manuscripts, drawings, 
and letters. Northwestern received by 
gift a Robert Burns manuscript contain- 
ing the first version of ‘Bonnie Doon,” 
preceded by a few lines to John Ballan- 
tire of Ayr; and Princeton acquired a 
copy of the Kilmarnock Burns (1786). 

Princeton also received 7o-odd out- 
standing books in English and American 
literature from the library of the late 
Cyrus H. McCormick, including first 
editions of The Faerie Queene (1590-96), 
Paradise Lost (1667), Gray’s Elegy 
(1751), and The Vicar of Wakefield 
(1766). Dartmouth increased its holdings 
of modern writers with the addition of 14 
first editions by Thomas Hardy, 21 by 
A. E. Coppard, 52 by Rudyard Kipling, 
and 52 by D. H. Lawrence. Florida added 
a collection of approximately 340 vol- 
umes of English and Scottish ballads and 
folk songs. Several Bishop Percy items 
are included in the group. 

Pennsylvania strengthened its collec- 
tion of English drama with the addition 
of some 200 plays printed between 1641 
and 1700. 

California (Berkeley) received about 
1,250 volumes in English literature from 
the library of the eminent Chaucerian 
scholar, John S. P. Tatlock. Noteworthy 
are the 175 volumes on Chaucer and 
about 100 volumes on the Chaucer peri- 
od. California also acquired a compre- 
hensive collection of the works of H. M. 
Tomlinson, including many first editions 


and autographed copies. Important addi- 
tions to the Berg Collection in the New 
York Public Library included, among 
others, letters of ‘Fiona Macleod” (Wil- 
liam Sharp) to Thomas B. Mosher, Port- 
land, Maine, about the poet’s work 
(1901-5); 650 letters from Richard Har- 


5 
ris Barham, Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Dickens, and Mary Russell Mitford to 
the firm of Richard Bentley & Son; 21 
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letters from Lord Dunsany to his pub- 
lisher, Elkin Mathews (1913-15); and 5 
manuscripts and ror letters by George 
Gissing. 

American literature-—Southern Cali- 
fornia reports continued emphasis on its 
special collection of American literature 
from 1850 to the present. More than 
3,000 volumes were added, including ¢ 
regional-poetry collection of 1,200 vol- 
umes. Among the hundreds of first edi- 
tions acquired were such unusual titles as 
Harte’s The Heathen Chinee, Morley’s 
The Eighth Sin, and Cather’s A pril Twi- 
lights. Many original manuscripts of con- 
temporary authors, e.g., Christopher 
Morley, were secured. 

Minnesota added the Irvin Kerlan 
Collection of several hundred children’s 
books. It includes first editions of all the 
Caldecott and Newbery awards, many of 
them presentation or autographed cop- 
ies, and a considerable number of original 
drawings prepared as illustrations. Min- 
nesota also acquired a group of Sinclair 
Lewis first editions, many of which were 
presented by the author and contain in- 
scriptions by him, and the Arthur J. 
Russell collection of about 1,450 vol- 
umes, including many first editions of 
American authors. 

Duke received the Emerson collection 
of the late Carroll A. Wilson, containing 
first editions of all the books, numerous 
significant English editions, and firsts of 
many of the pamphlet printings of indi- 
vidual orations or essays; the Ehlhardt 
Collection of Robert Frost, containing 
first editions of all the books, virtually all 
the ephemera, and many first appearanc- 
es, with almost every item individually 
inscribed by Frost; and a William Cullen 
Bryant collection of nearly 200 items. 
Illinois reports that the addition of 25 
items relating to Edgar Allan Poe makes 
its collection of Poe material adequate for 
research purposes. 
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North Carolina acquired a group of 
Thomas Wolfe letters to his friend and 
teacher Frederick Koch and the original 
manuscript copy of Wolfe’s first play, 
The Return of Buck Gavin. Rochester 
added letters of William Dean Howells, 
James Russell Lowell, and John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Georgia secured a collec- 
tion of Corra Harris papers consisting of 
a number of manuscripts and some 
17,000 letters, mostly to her, from Roark 
Bradford, Zane Grey, Jack London, 
Christopher Morley, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Caroline Miller, Ed Howe, Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Albert Shaw, Martha 
Berry, Rebecca Felton, and a great many 
others. Yale added the correspondence of 
Henry Seidel Canby, consisting mostly of 
letters to him as assistant editor of the 
Vale Review (1910-20), founder and edi- 
tor of the “Literary Review” of the New 
York Evening Post (1920-24), and former 
editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

Dartmouth secured tirst editions of 
several modern writers. E. W. Howe 
(21), Don Marquis (29), Roark Bradford 
(14), James Branch Cabell (21), and 
James Huneker (33) and a group of 60 
Huneker manuscripts, some typescript 
and some holograph, together with a col- 
lection of Huneker’s letters to various 
people. 

Princeton received from Arthur W. 
Butler the library of his father, William 
Allen Butler (1825-1902), the New York 
poet and lawyer, author of the popular 
Nothing To Wear (1857). 

California (Berkeley) acquired some 
zo volumes by and about Mark Twain, 
including first editions and rare items, 
donated by the founder of the Mark 
Twain Association of New York. They 
also received, by bequest from = Mrs. 
upon her 


Clara Clemens Samossoud 


death, a group of Mark Twain papers 
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which includes 45 of the author's note- 
books and diaries, over 400 literary man- 
uscripts (many of which are still unpub- 
lished), masses of business records, fami- 
ly photographs, personal albums, and an 
autobiography published only in part. It 
also contains correspondence between 
Mark Twain and such celebrities as Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Rudyard Kipling, 
George Bernard Shaw, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Robert Louis Stevenson, Helen 
Keller, and a host of others. 

Stanford added 44 titles, including a 
number of firs$ editions, to its Ambrose 
Bierce collection and secured almost 
complete collections of the first editions 
ot | dreiser, Saroy an, Steinbeck, and Rob- 
inson Jetiers. 

Chicago reports that its Modern Poet- 
r\ Collection received three important 
gifts: Amy Bonner, eastern representa- 
tive of Poetry Magazine, presented a 
group of 183 letters from modern poets; 
Edith Kellogg gave 5 scrapbooks which 
contain letters from and clippings about 
modern poets; and Graham Aldis donat- 
ed a collection of modern poetical works 
and “little magazines.’ Northwestern 
added some 25 “little magazines,” in- 
cluding complete tiles of Transition, 
Broom, and Seven Arts. 

The Library of Congress received by 
gift from Leonard Kebler a collection of 
Washington Irving’s works, comprising 
fine copies of almost all the first editions 
published during his lifetime, a number 
of the original parts of writings which ap- 
peared serially, several interesting Irving 
manuscripts, and some of his secondary 


and posthumous publications. First edi- 
tions of Bryant, Hawthorne, Longtellow, 
I-merson, and Mark Twain were also giv- 
en by Mr. Kebler, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall presented the Ledoux 
Collection of Edwin Arlington Robinson 


manuscripts. 
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The New York Public Library ac- 
quired the Richard Watson Gilder Col- 
lection of American and English poetry, 
consisting of the works of most of the sig- 
nificant poets of Gilder’s day. A checklist 
of the collection appeared in the July, 
1948, issue of the New York Public Li- 
brary Bulletin. A second major acquisi- 
tion was a complete collection of the pub- 
lished works of Donn Byrne, with repre- 
sentative manuscripts and memorabilia. 

Romance languages..-Columbia add- 
ed the ‘Journal intime,”’ or personal 
notebooks, of Jules Champfleury, French 
novelist of the nineteenth century. The 
7 manuscript volumes, covering the peri- 
od 1853-88, make available a previously 
untapped source on the literary life of 
Paris in this period. 

Wisconsin reports the addition of com- 
plete runs of Lettres sur quelques écrits de 
ce temps (1749-54) and its successor, 
L’ Année littéraire (1754-89), and of the 
Actes (1872-1907) and the Bulletin 
(1880 1905) of the Société philologique, 
Paris. Princeton purchased 43 first edi- 
tions of the works of Balzac, and Duke 
added a group of French plays of the 
period 1750-1840. 

The private library of Tomas Barras, 
author of more than forty plays and one 
of the foremost dramatic critics of mod- 
ern Spain, was acquired by North Caro- 
lina. Totaling 10,750 items, it includes 
first-editions of such famous plays as F]/ 
Trovador and others by the romantic 
writers of the early nineteenth century, 
as well as hundreds of cighteenth-centu- 
ry plays in stately formats. When these 
are added to previous holdings (12,000 
items), North Carolina will possess one 
of the largest collections of its kind in the 
United States. 

Northwestern reports the acquisition 
of a group of 8,500 Spanish plays ranging 
in date from the early nineteenth century 
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to the present and including the produc- 
tion of important dramatists whose 
works have not been collected, as well as 
the works of numerous minor play- 
wrights. The majority are original Span- 
ish works; a minority represent transla- 
tions from the French and other lan- 
guages. Included are also a series of early- 
nineteenth-century opera librettos and a 
great number of sarsuelas (musical plays). 
Yale added 1,877 Spanish plays to its col- 
lections. 

Important additions were again made, 
by gift of Carl T. Keller, to the Don Quix- 
ote collection at Harvard. A particular- 
ly outstanding item is a fine copy of the 
first French translation, by César Oudin 
(Paris, 1614). This is one of only four 
known copies. California (Berkeley) se- 
cured over 200 volumes of Cervantes ma- 
terial, including Don Quixote in many 
editions and languages. 

Duke secured the library of the late 
Professor Guido Mazzoni of the Uni- 
versity of Florence, comprising approxi- 
mately 23,000 volumes and 67,000 pam- 
phlets and reprints. A scholar’s library 
rather than a collector's assemblage of 
rarities, it ranges over the whole of Ital- 
ian literature, with special strength in the 
nineteenth century, and contains some 
material in English, French, and German 
literature, the classics, history, philoso- 
phy, religion, and the arts. 

German literature. Yale received by 
gift of the Somerset Foundation a Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing collection of 454 
items, consisting of editions of his works, 


monographs about him and his work, and 


early editions of his contemporaries. 
The collection was formed by Sigmund 
Schott, who died about 1908. A collection 
of the German archives of the Kurt Wolff 
Verlag from 1900 to 1930 also went to 
Yale. This is a massive correspondence of 
letters from authors 


several thousand 
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and illustrators, together with carbon 
copies of all replies, and a goodly amount 
of manuscript and corrected proof. The 
largest group of material by far is that 
of Franz Werfel. 

Northwestern expanded its collection 
of German Taschenbiicher by approxi- 
mately 100 new items spanning the peri- 
od 1781-1864, with particular emphasis 
on those illustrating popular trends in 
German literature during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Harvard re- 
ceived what is probably the most com- 
plete collection of Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal’s publications. The group, contain- 
ing over 250 pieces, was gathered by 
Karl Jacoby, Hofmannsthal’s bibliog- 
rapher. 

Wisconsin secured the Thordarson Ice- 
landic collection, consisting of about 
1,000 volumes on Iceland, including sev- 
eral runs of journals and saga literature 
in Icelandic. California (Berkeley) re- 
ports concentration on the complete 
works of the major Scandinavian au- 
thors, in an effort to build up a hitherto 


relatively undeveloped field. 


Other literatures.—-Cincinnati reports 
the addition of about 600 modern-Greek 
books, bringing its holdings in this area 
to above the 5,o00-volume figure. It is 
presumed to be the largest modern-Greek 
collection in the United States. Columbia 
received approximately 1,500 volumes 
of modern-Greek materials, including 
Greek classics in modern translations and 
the works of modern authors, as a gilt 
from the Greek Ship Owners. The Union 
of Greek Authors, Athens, presented a 
collection of modern-Greek books to the 
New York Public Library. 

Columbia acquired a 707-page manu- 
script containing the works of the fif- 
teenth-century Turkish writer Mir Ali 
Shir Navai. It is probably the only large 
Navai manuscript in the United States. 
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California (Berkeley) added a group of 
go volumes of Welsh literature. 

The Library of Congress received 
nearly 600 volumes of classical and mod- 
ern literature as a gift from the people of 
the Union of Burma. The Spencer Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library, acquired 
65 Persian, Armenian, and Arabic liter- 
ary manuscripts (1500-1800) and 30 Per- 
sian books of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury known as “Persian incunabula.” 
These two groups were secured by Mr. 
Karl Kup on a-visit to the Near East. 
The Cleveland Public Library states that 
its Omar Khayyam collection, now num- 
bering over nine hundred volumes, re- 
ceived 14 additions during the period un- 
der review. 

Philology.—The Carlton C. Rice col- 
lection of linguistics, added by North 
Carolina, consists of 143 important ref- 
erence books with emphasis on the Bret- 
on, Arabic, and Danish languages. 
Washington (Seattle) acquired a three- 
volume unabridged dictionary of the 
Korean language and a_ photographic 
copy of a 503-year-old work explaining 
the origin of the Korean alphabet. 
California (Los Angeles) secured a no- 
table group of 126 works in the field of 
Catalan language and literature. Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) received the private li- 
brary of the late Professor Cornelius 
Beach Bradley, which included, among 
other items, a very large number of works 
on the English language and on linguis- 
tics in general. Staniord secured 158 vol- 
umes on Chinese language and philology. 

Drama.— North Carolina acquired the 
Augustus Thomas Collection of Dramat- 
ic Manuscripts, which consists of 152 
items. Unquestionably the most com- 
plete collection of the dramatist’s plays 
in the United States, it covers almost his 
entire output, including 7o full-length 
plays, only a few of which appeared in 
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print, skits for the Lambs Club, and sce- 
narios for early movies. There are, fur- 
thermore, promptbooks, letters, play- 
bills, and photographs, as well as three 
scrapbooks of clippings, reviews, news- 
paper and magazine pictures of produc- 
tions, and Thomas cartoons for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The already comprehensive theater 
collection in the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary has been strengthened by a be- 
quest, from the late Katherine Wells 
Smith, to form a collection of modern 
plays and poetry emphasizing the con- 
temporary playwrights and poets of all 
countries. In the field of theatrical his- 
tory, gaps have been filled for periods and 
nations not hitherto represented. Stan- 
ford acquired the personal script collec- 
tion of over 150 English and American 
plays belonging to Emilie Melville, a 
prominent San Francisco actress of the 
1870's. The New York Public Library se- 
cured Ferenc Molnar’s typescripts of 
plays, with manuscript notes in the 
dramatist’s handwriting, and collections 
relating to the theatrical careers of James 
Neill and his wife Edythe Chapman 
Neill, Sophie Tucker, and many others. 

Fine arts~—-The collection of the 
graphic arts of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was strengthened by the 
gift of the Charles H. Taylor Collection, 
particularly strong in lithographs relat- 
ing to American marine and naval his- 
tory. Individual accessions included the 
only known copy of Paul Revere’s en- 
graving of the North Battery of Boston 
and one of the two known copies of the 
companion view of the South Battery. 
Northwestern 
approximately 100 volumes dealing with 
the graphic arts, with emphasis on the 
book arts, including a complete file of 
Fleuron, from the personal library of the 
late Ernst I. Detterer. 


received a collection of 
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New York University was the recipi- 
ent of an 800-volume numismatics collec- 
tion presented by Jacob Hirsch, formerly 
of Munich and now in the United States. 
The history of coins and medals of the 
world from the earliest times through the 
nineteenth century is comprehensively 
covered. The unusual character of the col- 
lection is indicated by the fact that Li- 
brary of Congress cards were available 
for only about half the items. Washing- 
ton (St. Louis) received a collection of 
books and plates on historic costumes 
and costume resources as a gift from the 
Association of Garment Industries. 

Southern California devoted special 
attention to the subject of art history and 
added thousands of slides and hundreds 
of art catalogs. Marle’s Development of 
the Italian Schools of Painting and Sirén’s 
Chinese Sculpture are illustrative of the 
materials acquired in this area. Princeton 
acquired by gift a series of 62 letters from 
John Butler Yeats to the American artist 
John Sloan (1912-22) and by purchase a 
group of 50 letters from Yeats to Miss 
Ann Squire (1911-20). 

Systematic purchasing in the field of 
the cinema was maintained by Southern 
California to supplement materials re- 
ceived through the Farmington Plan. An 
attempt was made to secure all in-print 
titles and as much out-of-print matter as 
could be located. Numerous shooting 
scripts and other nonbook materials were 
also acquired. The Los Angeles Public 
Library has augmented its motion-pic- 
ture collection by the purchase of many 
European works that were impossible to 
obtain during the war years. Sources on 
the cinema and on film technique from 
Germany, France, and Italy are being 
currently received. Dartmouth added 
158 movie scripts to its Irving Thalberg 
Collection. Stanford secured a collection 
of plans, costume drawings, sketches, 
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photographs, and notes by Lee Simonsen 
for theatrical productions. 

The Ryerson Library, Art Institute of 
Chicago, added many rare and important 
titles in various fields of art, of which, re- 
grettably, only a few can be cited here: 
Gaye, Carleggio inedito d’artisti dei secoli 
XIV, XV, XVI (1839-40); Lemoisne, 
Degas et son @uvre (1948 ), Vols. I-IV 
(a notable example of a catalogue rat- 
sonné); Frimmel, [/andbuch der Gemilde- 
kunde (1904); Falke, Die Majolikasamm- 
lung Alfred Pringsheim in Miinchen 
(1914-32) (a catalog of the foremost col- 
lection of majolica, with each piece illus- 
trated by an accurate color plate); Fol- 
nesics and Braun, Geschichte der K. 
K. Wiener Porsellan-Manufaktur (1907); 
Mever, Boehmisches Porzellan und Stein- 
gut (1927); Beuque, Dictionnaire des 
poincons officiels francais et étrangers, an- 
ciens et modernes de leur création (XIV. 
siecle) d nos jours (1925-28); Voet, 
Haarlemsche Goud- en Zilversmeden en 
hunne Merken (1928); Catalogue of the 
Chinese Imperial Collection of Paintings 
in Peiping (45 vols.); and Chinese Paint- 
ings of the Southern School (22 vols.). 

California (Berkeley) states that this 
area has been one of concentration and 
that acquisitions have, therefore, been 
numerous and important, with imprints 
ranging over the last_two centuries and 
subject matter passing from early ceins 
through Greek vase painting to modern 
art and textile design. 

The Library of Congress purchased 
the Prokudin-Gorsky collection of photo- 
graphic negatives. The subject: matter 
covered is in the nature of a partial sur- 
vey of the Russian Empire, conducted 
between 1909 and toit, with attention 
to notable buildings, street scenes, local 
industries, agricultural practices, topo- 
graphical landscapes, and aerial views of 
towns. All the work was done from a 
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documentary point of view. 
major acquisition in this area was a col- 


lection of 30,000 original glass-plate 
negatives made in the eastern United 
States by William Henry Jackson, one 
of America’s foremost photographers. 

Oregon secured the Lee Morehouse 
Collection of approximately 8,000 photo- 
graphic negatives depicting early western 
scenes. The negatives include scenes of 
Indian life, agriculture, urban and rural 
studies, Columbia River life, rodeo per- 
sonalities, and other illustrations of the 
culture of eastern Oregon from 1890 to 
Ig20. 

Architecture. Columbia enriched its 
holdings in this area by the addition of 
three incunabula: Vitruvius Pollio, De 
architectura (¥lorence, 1496, and Venice, 
1497) and Francesco Colonna, // ypnero- 
tomachia Poliphili (Venice, 1499). It also 
acquired the Jacques Lemercier manu- 
script of 1639, being the account-books 
of the architect-in-chief to Louis NII for 
the first year of his royal appointment; 
the exceedingly rare first edition of Le 
grand Marot (ca. 1680), one of the great 
architectural works of France; and An- 
drea Palladio, J quattro libri dell architec- 
tura (1601). Other additions include sets 
of original architectural drawings by H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, Alexander Me- 
Millan Welch, Richard M. Upjohn (vir- 
tually completing the Avery collection of 
Upjohn originals), W. Franklyn Paris, 
and Alexander Jackson Davis; and a 
copy of John Shute, The First and Chief 
Groundes of Architecture (1563). The lat- 
ter is the first printed architectural book 
in English, and, of the six copies known 
to exist, five are in the British Isles. Other 
libraries adding Vitruvius Pollio’s De ar- 
chitectura were the Boston Public Library 
(Venice, 1495, ed.) and Illinois (1511 and 
1543 eds.). 

Colorado received by gift the personal 
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library of some 500 volumes of the Den- 
ver architect J. B. Benedict. It is strong 
in European architecture, emphasizing 
the Gothic style, church and cathedral 
architecture, gardens and landscaping, 
and symbolism in architecture. 

The Clark Memorial Library, Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles), acquired the architec- 
tural library of Robert D. Farquhar, ar- 
chitect of the Clark building. The collec- 
tion contains over 600 volumes relating 
to classical and early English architec- 
ture, important monographs of period 
styles, and some of the most valuable 
architectural works produced in_ the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This working collection from a distin- 
guished architect’s library includes val- 
uable source and reference material and 
brings into the library system of the Uni- 
versity of California a block of material 
in a field heretofore undeveloped on the 
Los Angeles campus. Important addi- 
tions at Southern California included 28 
eighteenth-century engravings on town 
planning and a complete file of Wen- 
dingen. 

The personal and professional papers 
of Frederick Law Olmsted, distinguished 
landscape architect and city planner, 
were presented to the Library of Con- 
gress by his son, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr. The collection, consisting of about 
30,000 manuscripts and manuscript jour- 
nals and voluminous files of related pam- 
phlets and clippings, extends over the 
years ISTQ-19223. 

Music.—In addition to other types of 
material, Southern California reports a 
considerable quantity of microfilm added 
to its music collection. Special emphasis 
was placed on securing the collected edi- 
tions of major composers and the impor- 
tant historical series, such as the various 
Denkmaler titles. 

Utah acquired the private library of 
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Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, professor of mu- 
sicology at Harvard. This collection, the 
result of discriminating selection during 
a long and varied career on two conti- 


nents, provides a cross-section of the 


whole field of music from the Middle 
Ages to recent times, as exemplified in 
scores, books, and periodicals. The books 
are mainly in German and include a fine 
collection of doctoral dissertations from 
important German universities. Among 
the scores there are first editions of Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Liszt, and Chopin; 
engraved editions of early operas; fac- 
simile editions of the manuscripts of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Bach,and Brahms,as 
well as representative selections from the 
pens of Bartok, Stravinski, Ives, and 
other contemporaries. A second major ac- 
quisition by Utah in this area was the li- 
brary of the late Mellinger EF. Henry, na- 
tionally known collector of folk songs and 
folk music. In addition to books of folk 
songs, it includes much material on folk 
music found in volumes not predomi- 
nantly on that subject. Utah also re- 
ceived several hundred scores as a gift 
from Alberti, well-known vocal 
teacher and coach. 

Washington (Seattle) secured as a gift 
several hundred musical scores and vol- 
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umes on musicology from the library of 
the late Professor C. P. Wood. Virginia 
acquired the Alexander McKay Smith 
Collection on the history of music, of ap- 
proximately 2,000 volumes, consisting of 
files of musical periodicals, a reference 
collection on music, and numerous rare 
books particularly in the fields of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century music. 
Cornell made significant additions in 
this area, including the collected works 
of Byrd, Couperin, Lully, Palestrina, and 
Pergolesi and the Edwards reprints of the 
composers not already represented in the 
library. Other institutions reporting one 
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or more of the Edwards reprints include 
Oberlin, Washington (Seattle), Colorado, 
Ohio State, Duke, Fisk, Temple, and 
Stanford. Stanford also added the com- 
plete works of Couperin and Palestrina, 
and Oberlin acquired The Collected Vocal 
Works of William Byrd. 

New York University obtained for its 
graduate music division over 100 titles 
from the library of Mme Yvonne Rok- 
seth. Most of them are no longer to be 
found in the antiquarian market and in- 
clude such basic works for research in 
musicology as Wolf's Handbuch der No- 
tationskunde and Geschichte der Mensural- 
Notation, Wagner’s Geschichte der Messe, 
and Aber’s Handbuch der Musikliteratur. 

Rochester added original manuscript 
scores of compositions by Howard Han- 
son, American composer and director of 
the Eastman School of Music; the Jac- 
ques Gordon collection of chamber music 
(1,100 pieces); and the Samuel Belov col- 
lection of viola music (150 pieces). IIli- 
nois acquired a collection of 90 Italian 
overtures, partly printed, partly manu- 
script, of the eighteenth century. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) secured a collection 
of 185 librettos of ballad operas of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
the Los Angeles Public Library added a 
number of standard but out-of-print 
works on individual musical instruments, 
including many on-the violin, such as the 
rare Pougin work on the violin of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century. 

The Huntington Library received as a 
gift the L. E. Behymer collection on mu- 
sic and drama in California from the 
1850's to 1940. The collection totals ap- 
proximately 2,500 volumes and includes 
a wide variety of dramatic, operatic, and 
symphonic material, both English and 
American, of the period when Mr. 
Behymer was making himself known as 
an impresario in Los Angeles. 
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The Library of Congress received a 
collection of 3,500 recordings of Ameri- 
can Indian music, the greatest single col- 
lection of its kind. 

Philosophy.—Southern California re- 
ceived the balance of the Theodor Gom- 
perz library, generally considered one of 
the most important private European li- 
braries in the field of philosophy. Some 
of the rarer items had been secured before 
World War II, but the remainder of the 
collection, consisting of about 8,000 vol- 
umes and 2,000 pamphlets, was not pur- 
chased until 1948. The collection is par- 
ticularly strong in German philosophy 
and includes many unusual serials. The 
Fuller collection of philosophy was 
strengthened by the addition of 65 rare 
volumes, 5 manuscripts by and about 
Plotinus, and some 70 titles in Mexican 
philosophy. 

The Thomas Moore Johnson Collec- 
tion of approximately 1,500 volumes was 
presented by his son, Franklin P. John- 
son, to the University of Missouri. It is 
particularly strong in Greek philosophy 
but also includes much medieval Chris- 
tian philosophy. The earliest imprint is 
1494, and there are several hundred items 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

Cornell acquired the Pascal collection 
formed by the late Professor George L. 
Hamilton. It consists of about 1,000 vol- 
umes and contains many first and early 
editions of Pascal's works and those of his 
associates at Port Royal. Northwestern 
added a group of 80 volumes on existen- 
tialism, mostly in French; and the Li- 
brary of Congress reports that it has 
made special efforts to acquire all works 
by the school’s leading exponents, par- 
ticularly those of Jean Paul Sartre. 

Religion.— Duke reports continued ad- 
ditions to its collection of Bibles; the ac- 
quisition of numerous rare single titles, 
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including first or early editions of Luther, 
Erasmus, and Melanchthon; a small 
group of sixteenth- to seventeenth-cen- 
tury imprints relating to the Reforma- 
tion in England; and several rare William 
Penn pamphlets. A significant addition 
to Duke’s collection of Greek New Testa- 
ment manuscripts is an Evangeliarum 
Graece of the Byzantine Empire, mid- 
twelfth century. 

The Detroit Public Library added 50 
volumes to its special collection of rare 
Bibles given to the library by Charles E. 
Feinberg. Illinois secured a number of 
early Bibles, including several of special 
importance or rarity, for its already ex- 
tensive collection in this area. 

Colorado added the “Series Graeca”’ 
of Migne’s Patrologiae cursus completus 
to the previously held “Series Latina.”’ 

An important addition to the Univer- 
sity of Texas collection of Hebraica was 
made with the acquisition of the library 
of Rabbi Henry Cohen of Galveston. It 
consists of more than 4,000 items and in- 
cludes works in Rabbinica, Judaica, 
Hebraica, and Talmudica. California 
(Berkeley) received 500 volumes of He- 
braica and works on Judaism from the 
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personal working library of Rabbi Irving 
I. Reichert, accumulated over a period 
of years in Palestine, Germany, and else- 
where. Chicago secured a copy of the 
scarce and important Russian encyclo- 
pedia on Judaism, the Evreiskaia entsiklo- 
pedita. 

Stanford acquired the Derge edition of 
the 7ripitaka in 170 bundles. This com- 
prises the complete Buddhist scriptures 
and was wood-block-printed in Tibet 
about 1730 in the Tibetan language. The 
New York Public Library received the 
Clarence Evans James collection of about 
1,000 books and pamphlets, chiefly on 
astrology but also including works on oc- 
cultism, theosophy, etc., of the nine- 
teenth century. Individual titles added 
by the New York Public Library includ- 
ed the Johann Boeschenstein edition of 
Rudimenta Hebraica (Augsburg, 1530), 
one of the rarest early Hebrew imprints 
from Germany; a copy of the Tractate 


Yoma (“Day of Atonement’’) of the 
Babylonian Talmud, with commentary 
by Moses Maimonides (Constantinople, 
1582-85|?]); anda fifteenth-century man- 
uscript of the Four Gospels, in Russian, 
for the Spencer collection. 


by Mr. Hintz.] 








A NATIONAL EXAMINATION AS A BASIS FOR LIBRARY 
CERTIFICATION: A SURVEY OF OPINION 


IRENE M. KAVANAUGH AND ELIZABETH C. WESCOTT 


ROFESSIONAL librarianship in the 
United States has advanced steadi- 
ly during the seventy-five vears 

since the founding of the American 
Library Association. This growth is re- 
flected especially in the continuous de- 
velopment of library education, particu- 
larly in our library schools. In recent 
years, too, there has been a definite trend 
within the library professien toward 
standardization of professional positions. 
Libraries with highly developed person- 
nel systems, as well as state civil service 
and certification agencies, have set up 
specific classification plans, with gradua- 
tion from accredited library schools fre- 
quently required as the basis for pro- 
fessional employment or certification. 
Undoubtedly, this movement has been a 
healthy one for the profession. At the 
same time, this trend toward a basic uni- 
formity may have militated against the 
employment of persons of unique abilities 
who have not attended accredited schools 
or who have attained competence in li- 
brary operations through personal study 
or library experience or even experience 
in library-related activities. Conceivably, 
such persons might make contributions 
at least equal to those of librarians with 
more formal training. 

At various times the proposal has been 
advanced that, instead of — or in addition 
to the acceptance of the accredited li- 
brary-school degree as a condition of en- 
trance to professional librarianship, a 
national examination be held. Ability to 
pass such an examination would consti- 


tute the basis of certification rather than 
possession of a formal degree of whatever 
sort. There is, of course, nothing new in 
the proposal as such; the examination has 
long been used in other professions in this 
country, and it has a long tradition in li- 
brarianship in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 

Since librarianship in England has a 
great deal in common with librarianship 
in America, it will be helpful to describe 
briefly the operation of the examination 
system in that country. As early as the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, the 
British Library Association began to set 
up a system of examinations to test the 
competence of those engaged in library 
work. In order to provide training for 
professional librarians, the Association 
fostered summer classes and lectures at 
the London School of Economics and 
elsewhere and promoted correspondence 
courses. In 1g19 there was established the 
University of London School of Librari 
anship, for many years the only institu- 
tion to offer a full-time course in library 
science on the college level. The system 
of examinations has developed and ex- 
panded over the vears, culminating in the 
syllabus which was evolved in its present 
form in 1945. Librarians now must pro- 
gress through a series of three examina- 
tions in order to achieve the highest level 


of prof ssional status, expressed by the 
title of “Fellow of the Library Associa- 


tion.” 
The “Elementary Examination” is 
given to candidates who have had a sec- 
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ondary education and at least a year of 
practical library experience, in order to 
determine their general suitability for the 
profession. Having passed this test, the 
candidates are eligible to undertake for- 
mal library training, usually at one of the 
seven technical colleges where library 
schools have recently been established. 
This vear of training prepares them to 
qualify for the “Registration Examina- 
tion,’ which tests knowledge of library 
technique Suc cesstul performance at 
this second level entitles candidates to be 
duly registered with the Association as 
“chartered,” i.e., professional, librarians. 
University graduates are usually ex- 
empted from the Elementary Examina- 
tion, and graduates of the London School 
of Librarianship are often exempted from 
the Registration Examin ‘ion as well. A 
“chartered librarian’? who 
reach the highest level as Fellow of the 
Library Association may, after further 


wishes to 


study and experience, undertake the 


‘Final Examination,’’ which is designed 
“not so much to test factual knowledge, 
as to evaluate the candidate’s mature 
judgement and experience, as applied to 
the material of his professional work.”™' 
Professional competence in Great Brit- 
ain is thus predicated on a system of ex- 
aminations and not merely on formal ed- 
ucation in library science. Whether a 
similar solution would be acceptable to 
American librarians is a moot point. But 
at least it has been considered; the whole 
question was subjected to extensive con- 
sideration at a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education of the 
Council of National Library Associations 
held in May, 1949. The members of the 
Joint Committee were asked “to consider 
**Professional Education,” 


XLVII, No. o 


(London 


*Raymond = Irwin, 
Library Association Record, Vol 
January, 1945); see also Vear Book reso 
Library Association, 1950), pp. 33-124 
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the establishment of an agency such as 
that for Graduate Record Examinations 
which would be prepared to give exami- 
nations carrying accreditation in some 
form.” A Subcommittee on Examina- 
tions and Standards of Professional Edu- 
cation was to be appointed to investigate 
“the entire problem of examinations and 
their related aspects.” Part of this sur- 
vey was directed at ascertaining the atti- 
tude of the library agencies involved, 
with respect to their possible use of such 
examinations.’ 

Three types of library personnel agen- 
cies were chosen as potential users of a 
comprehensive examination: large public 
libraries with well-formulated personnel 
systems, state certification boards, and 
state civil service commissions. Twenty- 
two libraries and twenty-two certifica- 
tion boards, all with well-developed per- 
sonnel machinery and definite standards 
of proc edure, in ditlerent sections of the 
United States were selected, as well as the 
twenty-two merit systems which operate 
on a state-wide basis. 

A letter was sent to each of the sys- 
tems, brietly explaining the purposes of 
the survey and requesting a response to 
the following queries: (1) the extent to 
which examinations have been used as an 
avenue for full professional status; (2) 
the number of people who have thus been 
accredited in the preceding five years; 
and (3) the source of the examinations. 
The respondents were also invited to sub- 
mit comments concerning the desirability 
of a national examination. 

Sixty-six such letters were sent, and 
sixty-three responses were received. Al- 
though not all the respondents were able 

* This survey was originally presented to the Sub 
committee on Examinations and Standards of Pro- 


June, 


served as consultants to the 


fessional Education in 1950. The authors 


Subcommittee while on 
the staff of the Simmons College School of Library 


science 
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to give information on all the questions 
asked of them, the majority did indicate 
the use that they make of examinations 
at present as well as their own reactions 
to the proposal. Excerpts from the most 
pertinent comments are included below. 
The replies were tabulated in three 
groups, reflecting the reactions of librar- 
ians, certification boards, and civil serv- 
ice commissions, respectively. These tab- 
ulations serve as a basis for a discussion 
of the relationship of each type of agency 
to a possible national examination. 
Before reporting their comments, how- 
ever, we shall review recent literature on 
the comprehensive examination as a basis 
for library certification. This literature, 
incidentally, is quite sparse; most of the 
published material deals with curricu- 
lums, existing methods of certification, 
and other phases of personnel work rath- 
er than with the possibilities of national 
examinations. The annual reports of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship re- 
vealed that, as early as 1935, that body 
was concerned with the certification of 
librarians. It has served in an advisory 


capacity to state library associations in 
their efforts to establish official certifica- 


tion procedures, and each year it has re- 
ported the states which have adopted 
certification plans, either voluntary or 
compulsory. In addition, the Board has 
issued, at irregular intervals, summaries 
of the certification requirements in the 
various states. The latest summary ob- 
tainable proved valuable as a starting 
point in the compilation of a representa- 
tive list of certification boards. 

its back- 


is pre- 


An analysis of certification 
ground, implications, and values 
sented in “Certification: A Stage of Pro- 
fessionalization’’ by Mildred Jordan,’ 


t Bulletin, XXXVI 
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prepared specifically for the Medical Li- 
brary Association. The most comprehen- 
sive recent study is that by Ruth Krae- 
mer;*in it the author suggests voluntary 
examinations by a national board of li- 
brary examiners with standards higher 
than those of the state examiners. Under 
this system certificates could be given to 
graduates of accredited library schools, 
since for them examination would be un- 
necessary repetition, but examinations 
could be required for graduates of nonac- 
credited library schools or for those 
whose library knowledge has come from 
experience or in-service training. Recent- 
lv, Harold Shearouse mentioned that ‘it 
would seem possible to allow a person 
with experience to take an examination 
of some kind, and if he passed it, become 
a certified librarian.’’s 

The Conference on Library Education, 
according to the report by Harold Lan- 
cour,” focused attention on certification 
as an issue in library education and on 
the national comprehensive examination 
as a question for thought and discussion. 
Finally, the matter of substituting ex- 
aminations for graduation from an ac- 
credited library school was brought be- 
fore the second meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education of the 
Council of National Library Associations 
as a problem for investigation and was so 
recorded in the minutes of the meeting by 
the chairman, Kenneth R. Shaffer. 


Implications 
ing,” Library Quar 


ution of Librarians 
Drawn from the Field o Teac! 


terly, XVII (July, 
The Universi 


ment Examination 
Urbana, Il.: University of Hi 
1950]), p. g 

® Harold Lancour (ed.), Issues in Library Educa 
tion: A Report of the Conference on Library Education, 
’rinceton University, December rith and rath, 1048 


(Council of Na ations, 1940), 


.7-70 


1948), 157 
of Iilinets Library School Place 
“Occasional Paper 
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REACTIONS OF THE LIBRARIES 


In selecting twenty-two libraries, an 
attempt was made to include institutions 
with highly developed personnel systems 
in the larger cities of the United States 
as well as to achieve a geographical dis- 
tribution. Answers were received from 
twenty-one of the libraries circularized. 

Of the replies received, two supplied no 
pertinent information. (One misunder- 
stood the general subject; the personnel 
practices of the other were largely regu- 
lated by a state certification system.) Six 
others indicated that their personnel pro- 
cedures were regulated by municipal or 
state civil service systems: examinations 
were the only basis for professional em- 
ployment in all of them; they were given 
to library-school graduates and, in some 
instances, to college graduates with li- 
brary experience. Little specific informa- 
tion on the actual examinations or the 
numbers taking them was provided. All 
stipulated, however, that under their 
present systems a national comprehen- 
sive examination could not be substitut- 
ed for those provided by their own agen- 
cies. Moreover, five of the six indicated 
that they would oppose this on general 
principle. Only the Newark Free Public 
Library commented that, should a com- 
prehensive examination be evolved, it 
would “hope that the secretary and chief 
examiner .. . could be persuaded to use 
lit] as the official Civil Service examina- 
tion.”’ The librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, while sharing the views 
under civil service 
systems, that 
through examination by a national agen- 
cy in addition to graduation trom an ac- 


well be a step 


of other libraries 


suggested “certification 


credited school might 
toward improving professional stand- 
ards.”’ 


Of the remaining libraries, only Boston 
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uses examinations in lieu of graduation 
from an accredited library school. This 
library administers examinations in both 
library science and subject fields, and 
usually to college graduates. (Library- 
‘certified”’ 


school graduates are usually 
and, therefore, excused from examina- 
tions in library techniques.) Forty-seven 
candidates have achieved full profession- 
al status by this means in the last five 
vears. The personnel director believes 
that a comprehensive examination would 
be desirable to “establish an equivalence 
to graduation from an accredited library 
school’ nationally and that such an ef- 
fort “would be examined with great in- 
terest and in relationship to our examina- 
tion system.” 

Although not using examinations at 
the present time, four libraries expressed 
definite interest in the proposed examina- 
tions. All four stressed that such an ave- 
nue should be made sufficiently difiicult to 
admit only exceptional individuals, with 
experience or subject specialization, who 
have professional capabilities. Denver 
stated that ‘‘we do not wish to go back to 
the procedure of substituting examina- 
tions for library-school training,’ and 
others made similar restrictions. 

A few of the libraries already men- 
tioned had used examinations at various 
times but had discontinued the practice. 
One large system, Cleveland, had also 
used examinations, but it felt that a re- 
turn to them “would surely be contrary 
to the concept of requirements for pro- 
fessional librarianship which have be- 


come generally accepted and would tend 


to reduce sharply the significance of 
the professional schools.’ Cleveland be- 
lieved, however, that certain concrete ad- 
vantages would be derived from national 
examinations and “the 
whole question is so important that it 


suggested that 


should be discussed thoroughly through- 
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out the profession before any action is 
taken.” 

The remaining seven libraries indicat 
ed a lack of support for the proposal. 
Some considered a«comprehensive ex- 
amination of no value to their particular 


personnel systems, since they emploved 


only library-school graduates or subject 
specialists for reference departments, 
who are given professional standing on 
that basis. Others feared that a trend to 
lower professional standards might be 
established, a position that is perhaps 
best exemplitied by the following state- 
ment from the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh: 

(1) We have spent mat 


uur governing authorities that Nbrarian 


vears impressing 
teaching, involves long 
and must therefore 
sation. This factor, 
elped us attain higher 


I } e Comper 

wore than anv other, has} 
salary scales. We are unwilling to weaken it in 
) The requirement of library-school 
for the munici 

supported library when “suggestions” 


¥ Hall or other 


anv way. { 


is the rfect defense 


educatior 
pal tax 


tor appointments come trom Cit 


| sources. 


The general reaction of the libraries 
consulted may be thus summarized: One 
library now uses examinations of the gen- 
eral tvpe proposed by the Joint Commit- 
tee; five libraries might be interested in 
using a national comprehensive examina- 
tion if developed; twelve libraries would 
not be interested in such an examination, 
either because the civil service systems 
under which they operate would not per- 
mit it or because they themselves are in- 
different or opposed to the suggestion; 
and one library suggests that a thorough 
discussion of the whole problem through- 
out the profession would be most helpful. 
REACTIONS OF THE CERTI- 
FICATION BOARDS 


A representative list of twenty-two 
certification boards was compiled on the 
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basis of information given in Certification 
of Librarians, issued by the Board of 
I:ducation for Librarianship. An attempt 
was made to select systems which were 
well detined and actively engaged in cer- 
tifving librarians at the present time and 
which were widely distributed geographi- 
cally. 

Of the twenty replying, the majority 
prov ided for voluntary certification, al- 
though some states had recently made it 
compulsory for county librarians, admin- 
istrative public librarians, and other 
classes. Twelve of these boards did not 
make use of examinations in their certifi- 
Instead, they either re- 


cation 


reat 


process. 
quired graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school or allowed for equivalent 
rating on the basis of education and ex- 
perience. 

ight 
prepared largely by trained librarians. 
However, two of these rarely emploved 
this procedure, while two others used ex 
aminations for a limited number of can- 
didates only, since most were accredited 


states had used examinations 


by other means. One state, Wisconsin, 
reported that examinations were neces 
sary to the operation of its certification 
procedure. Its law has permitted either 
the use of “discretion” or the examina- 
tion method. The members of the com- 
mission “have attempted for many vears 
to use this discretion by applying certain 
standards that have been developed, but 
unfortunate results have been obtained.” 
Therefore, they were preparing to adopt 
the examination alternative. In Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, examinations have 
been regularly conducted as a substitute 
for training. Kentucky has found this 
procedure necessary because of the short- 
age of trained librarians, while Indiana is 
required to “offer examinations . . . cov- 
ering the equivalent of one year of ac- 
credited library training.” 

The use of a national comprehensive 
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examination in lieu of graduation from an 
accredited library school was favored by 
thirteen of the twenty states reporting. 
Of this number, seven did not currently 
use examinations. Their boards stated, 
however, that they would welcome the 
establishment of a national examination 
to implement programs in states where 
adequate resources were lacking to devel- 
op certification programs already existing 
in law and to obtain higher levels of pro- 
fessional competence within the certifica- 
tion process. The latter idea was reflected 
in the statement by the chairman of the 
New Jersey Certification Committee that 
“examinations prepared by a national 
agency would be highly desirable, and 
more likely to meet high professional 
standards than if left to the jurisdiction 
of local agencies.” 

Six of the eight state boards now using 
their own examinations would favor a 
national system. They desired the help of 
a national agency in providing examina- 
tions and believed that the national 
standard would thereby be raised. The 
Indiana board wrote: ‘|We| have never 
succeeded in finding a satisfactory an- 
swer to the problem of offering an exami- 
nation which we could consider adequate 
as an equivalent of one year of accredited 
library training. For this reason our 
Board is much interested in your propos- 
al to set up a national agency to provide 
comprehensive examinations for this pur- 
pose.”’ Nevertheless, many boards em- 
phasized the difficulties that are bound to 
arise: (1) need for local adaptation of 
any nationally prepared examination; 
(2) problems in constructing an examina- 
tion which would effectively test knowl- 
edge of library techniques equivalent to 
that achieved in library schools; and 

3) legal difficulties involved where certi- 
fication has been enacted by state legis- 
latures. 

Three boards failed to comment on the 
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adoption of a national examination; four 
opposed it, one on the basis of legal re- 
strictions, the rest because they feared 
that it would lower professional stand- 
ards; all felt that graduation from an ac- 
credited library school should be the only 
basis for the certification of librarians. 
Thus, despite acknowledged difficul- 
ties involved in adapting a national com- 
prehensive examination to local situa- 
two-thirds of the certification 
commenting believed that it 


tions, 
boards 


would be desirable to implement their 
present systems and to raise the over-all 


standards of the profession. 


REACTIONS OF PERSONNEL AGENCIES 


Letters were sent to personnel agencies 
(e.g., civil service commissions) in twen- 
ty-two states having merit systems for 
state personnel, in order to obtain infor- 
mation about required standards for li- 
brarians. Inquiry was made regarding 
civil service examinations for library po- 
sitions conducted by the commissions, 
and opinions and comments were invited 
concerning their possible utilization of 
comprehensive examinations provided by 
a national agency for candidates lack- 
ing accredited library-school education. 
Replies were received from all agencies, 
though one referred the inquiry to the 
state certification board. Another, with 
all library positions under the jurisdic- 
tion of a certification board, provided 
pertinent information itself, and two 
states had no library positions under civil 
service. 

Eighteen commissions had some librar 
ians under civil service. Generally, such 
positions were in state service state 
libraries, departments, or institutions. 
Thirteen commissions conducted written 
civil service examinations, four gave un- 
assembled examinations, and one appar- 
ently did not administer examinations to 
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potential librarians in the classified serv- 
ice. 

The majority of the merit systems us- 
ing civil service examinations had a basic 
requirement of experience, with educa- 
tion as an alternative; or they had a basic 
educational requirement, with reduced 
educational standards for nonprofession- 
al positions. The examinations in most 
cases provided ratings for eligibility lists 
when vacancies occurred in the system. 
Seven of the civil service commissions 
prepared their own examinations, fre- 
quently with the assistance of the Civil 
Service Assembly ,*of library-science ex- 
perts, or of personnel in state universi- 
ties, libraries, and education depart 
ments. In most cases the examinations 
were reviewed by professional librarians. 

Five commissions ventured no opinion 
concerning their interest in possible na- 
tional comprehensive examinations in 
lieu of graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school. The New York commission, 
though generally noncommittal, com- 
mented that “the use of nationwide 
standards has been demonstrated in other 
fields and we do believe that such stand- 
ards could be evolved in the library pro- 
fession provided an adequate organiza- 
tion was established for the creation of 
the standards and administration of the 
examination program.” 

Four states were generally opposed to 
the national examination. Wisconsin be- 
lieved that its present system was ade- 
quate. Maryland wrote: ‘The suggestion 
that possible examinations may be given 
to determine equivalence for library 
school graduates is an interesting one, 
but it would be the position of this De- 
partment that former training would be 
preferable.”’ Two states, New Jersey and 
Minnesota, believed that their own ex- 
aminations were necessary to establish 
the rank of candidates, and, in at least 
one case, this was a legal requirement. 
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Three states stated that they would 
consider the possible use of national ex- 
aminations under certain conditions. IIli- 
nois stated that use would depend upon 
cost. Connecticut would probably accept 
individuals so certified as meeting the 
minimum requirements for class specifi- 
cations of ‘an equivalent combination of 
experience and training.’’ The personnel 
director for the state of Alabama doubted 
whether the examinations would be of 
much value in his state at the present 
time, because of the scarcity of appli- 
cants for positions, but added: “If we 
had a large group of applicants, I would 
much prefer a written examination to the 
system we now employ.” 

In contrast, six states favored the use 
of the proposed examinations, Colorado 
stating that it would consider such a com- 
prehensive examination “‘as an equiva- 
lent to graduation or even in lieu of a— 
written examination that we might pre- 
pare” and the other commissions saying 
that they considered such examinations 
helpful or desirable. The need of achiev- 
ing equitable equivalents for evaluating 
experience and training was stressed. 

The first observation regarding materi- 
al furnished by the state merit-system 
boards is that very few library positions 
fall under their jurisdiction. Second, the 
difficulty of establishing equivalents is 
everywhere felt. A third conclusion is 
that, at the present time, comparatively 
few state boards favor the adoption of the 
proposed system of national comprehen- 
sive examinations for library positions as 
an alternative to graduation from an ac- 
credited library school. Most of the 
boards are hesitant because of (1) legal 
restrictions, (2) the necessity for ranking 
applicants on eligibility lists, (3) a pref- 
erence for their own state systems of certi- 
fication, and (4) a fear that any alterna- 
tive to education in an accredited library 
school would lower professional stand- 
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ards. The difficulty of constructing ade- 
quate examinations was also mentioned. 

It is interesting to observe, however, 
that most of the five boards which did not 
commit themselves concerning their use 
of the proposed national comprehensive 
examination and the four commissions 
which were against its adoption were in- 
terested in learning about its possibility, 
and most of them wished further infor- 
mation on the subject as well as on the re- 
sults of this investigation. Nevertheless, 
only six commissions were unqualifiedly 
in favor of such an examination or felt 
that they would benefit from it at the 
present time. 

CONCLUSION 

Certain general conclusions emerge 

from this study of the reactions to a na- 


tional examination as a basis for li- 


brary certification. Clearly, members of 


all three groups —librarians, certification 
boards, and civil service commissions 
were definitely interested in considering 
it and in learning more about the activi- 
ties of the Subcommittee. Many individ- 
uals realized that there were numerous 
novel implications and that therefore the 
whole proposition would have to be care- 
fully considered. 

With respect to the specific issues on 
which the members of the three groups 
were asked to comment, the consensus 
follows: First, libraries with highly devel- 
oped personnel systems generally were 
not interested in a comprehensive exami- 
nation at this time. In such libraries the 
trend has been away from examination 
and toward the employment of profes- 
sionally trained personnel only. Many of 
these libraries feared that the availability 
of such an examination would tend to 
lower professional standards and discour- 
age attendance at accredited library 
schools. On the other hand, two-thirds of 
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the certification boards expressed a readi- 
ness to implement their present systems 
by the use of a national comprehensive 
examination because their own resources 
had been insufficient to permit the devel- 
opment of the examination programs 
called for by their certification law. Con- 
sequently, they felt that a national pro- 
gram might well raise professional stand- 
ards in certification programs throughout 
the country. The civil service commissions 
did not consider such a national examina- 
tion necessary for filling positions under 
their jurisdiction. Most commissions 
were satisfied with the tests and ratings 
which they had already developed. 

Only about one-third of all the re- 
spondents reacted favorably toward the 
proposal. Furthermore, as the survey of 
literature has indicated, there has been 
little concrete discussion of the use of a 
national comprehensive examination in 
lieu of graduation from accredited library 
schools within the profession itself. These 
facts would indicate that, with the pos- 
sible exception of the certification boards, 
the groups consulted do not feel that the 
need for a comprehensive examination 
has been proved. Furthermore, although 
librarians and civil service commissions 
provide alternatives to library-school 
graduation, many of the libraries consult- 
ed do not see the need for any avenue 
whereby individuals without professional 
library training may be admitted to the 
profession on an equivalent basis. 

It is evident that, before the Joint 
Committee or any other group promul- 
gates a national examination, there must 
be further consideration of the problem 
throughout the library profession. At 
least as far as current library opinion is 
concerned, the time is not ripe for a na- 
tional examination as a basis for library 
certification. 








THE UNITED STATES LIBRARIES IN ATHENS AND CAIRO 


MARY DUNC 


HE American Information Librar 

ies, established during World War 

I] by the Office for War Informa- 
tion and continued as a part of the Infor- 
mational and Educational Program of 
the Departmeht of State, are known as 
“United States Libraries.” The purpose 
of these libraries is to bring to the people 
of the host-country recent publications 
containing basic facts about the United 
States and fundamental American atti- 
tudes and viewpoints on various social, 
economic, and political problems, as well 
as reports of scientific and technical prog- 
ress. Each library also functions as an ex- 
ample of the American public library. 

The United States Libraries located in 
Cairo and Athens, which were estab- 
lished in 1945, have grown and developed 
toward these objectives. They are located 
in the two largest cities in the Near East, 
each a key city in its own way. Athens, 
with more than a million population, is 
the center of an effort to rehabilitate 
Greece and to help her withstand the 
pressure of Russia's satellites. Cairo, 
with a population of more than two mil- 
lion, is the centeF of'many activities that 
unify the Arab world. 

Greece has suffered severely from 
World War II, the occupation, and guer- 
rilla warfare. Poverty and destruction are 
found everywhere, and the normal course 
of life has been cruelly disrupted. Still 
the extraordinary resiliency of the Greek 
people, combined with their strong na- 


tional pride, has done much to keep them 


alive. 
The Greeks are keenly interested in 
the United States; this is because of the 
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influence of such American educational 
institutions as Athens College for Boys 
and Pierce College for Girls, the numer- 
ous Greeks who have emigrated to the 
United States,’ and the present ECA pro- 
gram. Many university students are in- 
terested in obtaining advanced education 
in the United States and have been en- 
couraged through Institute of Interna- 
tional Education scholarships and the 
Educational Foundation established by 
the Fulbright Agreement. The Near East 
Foundation is another American institu- 
tion which has helped to improve educa- 
tional and social conditions among farm 
families and orphaned children. 

Greeks are kept aware of American ac- 
tivities through an American program on 
Radio Athens and the ‘Voice of Ameri- 
ca.’ The USIS News Bulletin is sent to 
the newspapers and to several hundred 
individuals. 

The Egyptians, too, have been aware 
of an American influence, but not for so 
long a period as have the Greeks. Al- 
though Egypt did not take an active part 
in World War II, it was the center of 
Middle East operations for the British 
and American forces, and for the first 
time the impact of American life and 
thought was making itself felt on many 
social levels. There had been, however, a 
number of Americans in Egypt for more 
than a century, working in the fields of 
public health, social welfare, agriculture, 
and education. The American University 
in Cairo and the American College for 

Greeks made up 1.4 per cent of the foreign-born 


lation of the United States in 1940, while 


white populi 
the Arabic-speaking population was only half that of 
the Greek. 
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Girls are examples of American educa- 
tion for Egyptians. 

At the present time, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment is sending about three hundred 
students a year to the United States, and 
a number of scholarships are granted an- 
nually through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. The Fulbright Agree- 
ment, signed in November, 1949, should 
bring about a greater exchange of schol- 
ars and professors. 

The Arabic “Voice of America” is 
heard in Egypt. The USIS Vews Bulletin 
is distributed to about three hundred edi- 
tors and writers on sixty Egyptian papers 
published in Arabic, Greek, French, and 
I:nglish. 

In 1945, when the United States Li- 
brary in Cairo was established, there was 
a detinite feeling of friendliness toward 
the United States and an interest in the 
life and thought of the American people. 
With the rising tide of Zionism and the 
declaration of a state of war between 
Egypt and Israel in 1948, public opinion 
changed. In the spring of that year, anti- 
Jewish feeling ran high and anti-Ameri- 
can feeling a close second, and the library 
was ,atfected by the change in public 
opinion experienced by all American in- 
stitutions in the Arab world. 


THE UNITED STATES LIBRARY IN ATHENS 

The library.-Vhe United States Li- 
brary in Athens was opened in 1945. 
With its white marble fagade, ‘‘United 
States Information Service Library” in 
large blue letters, a red door with an 
American flag over it, and two excellent 
display windows, this building is a land- 
mark on Churchill Street. Although origi- 
nally used for other USIS activities as 
well, it is now occupied solely by the 
library. 

The central charging desk and the 
periodical room are located near the front 
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door, and popular books for circulation 
and general reference use are on the same 
floor. The second floor houses the science 
and technology collection, the music li- 
brary, the fine-arts collection, and books 


for boys and girls. 

The Athens library was not in charge 
of a trained American librarian until the 
regional librarian was temporarily as- 
signed to it in May, 1949. About a year 
later, the Department of State sent out 
two trained librarians. The local staff of 
twelve is Greek. Although two of the staff 
members have been working in the li- 
brary since its beginning, none has had 


‘previous library training or experience. 


In order to help create an American at- 
mosphere in the library, an American 
Women’s Volunteer Library Committee 
of about thirty members was organized 
in the fall of 1949. The chairman was the 
wife of the public affairs attaché. Each 
member gave three hours’ weekly service 
to the library : receiving visitors, assisting 
with reference work (particularly when 
the questions dealt with the United 
States), providing refreshments, and act- 
ing as hostess at library functions. At 
monthly meetings, book reviews were 
given and library matters discussed. The 
committee members received a little 
training in the use of the books in the li- 
brary from the regional librarian. 

On January 1, 1950, the book collec- 
tion consisted of slightly over 5,000 
books, including about 700 of general ref- 
erence. In addition, about 300 periodicals 
were received regularly, and the pam- 
phlet collection numbered 5,000. There 
were 1,360 recordings and approximately 
500 music sheets in the music library. 

Who uses the library.—A sample from 
the registration records, together with 
the replies to a questionnaire sent to two 
hundred library users, yielded the follow- 
ing information on the nationality, sex, 
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education, and occupation of the bor- 
rowers. 

Approximately 83 per cent were Greek 
nationals and 15 per cent Americans. 
The relatively large percentage of newly 
registered Americans may be accounted 
for by the presence of two thousand 
Americans in Athens. 

Men made up about two-thirds of the 
registered borrowers. Women in Greece 
are busy with household affairs, since 
servants are few and the exigencies of 
living time-consuming. Also the majority 
of the women are not so well educated as 
the men. According to 1937-38 statistics 
(the latest available), the number of boys 
and girls was almost equal in the primary 
schools, but the proportion of boys be- 
came larger as education advanced: 70 
per cent in secondary schools and 89 per 
cent in higher studies. It is also probable 
that the women have less knowledge of 
English than do the men. 

According to the sample of twenty-five 
hundred registered borrowers, 56 per 
cent are attending universities or are uni- 
versity graduates, 28 per cent have re- 
ceived secondary-school certificates, and 
16 per cent have completed primary 
school. The two hundred borrowers sam- 
pled by the questionnaire have a higher 
level of education: 60 per cent university, 
7 per cent technical school, and 33 per 
cent secondary school. 

Knowledge of English is obviously an 
important factor in the use of the library. 
More than half (58.5 per cent) of the 
questionnaire respondents reported that 
they were able to read the material avail- 
able, and 27 per cent reported fair knowl- 
edge. The remaining 14.5 per cent have 
such a slight knowledge of English that 
they are limited to magazines and pic- 
torial materials of the simplest kind. 

Data obtained from registration and 
circulation records indicate that this li- 
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brary appeals chiefly to intellectuals with 
a good knowledge of English, who are 
particularly interested in the technical 
and scientific fields, the fine arts, and lit- 
erature. This is borne out in an analysis 
of the twenty-five hundred borrowers: 
29 per cent belong to the professional 
group; university students make up 27 
per cent of the total; and secondary- 
school students 17 per cent. The clerical 
group represents 11 per cent, and pri- 
mary-school children are 1 per cent. 

The importance of the professional 
group makes further analysis useful. 
Government officials make up about 6 
per cent of the whole, doctors 5 per cent, 
teachers 4 per cent, and lawyers and en- 
gineers 14 per cent. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the two hun- 
dred questionnaires were answered by 
students, 26 per cent by the professional 
group, the latter including engineers, 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers. Eleven 
per cent of the total were clerical workers, 
8.5 per cent businessmen, and 6 per cent 
housewives. 

According to the monthly reports? cov- 
ering the last six months of 1949, pro- 
fessors and students made the greatest 
use of the library. The number of teach- 
ers and students among the 2,500 bor- 
rowers sampled was 1,223, or approxt- 
mately 50 per cent of the total. The sec 
ond group mentioned in the monthly re- 
ports is “intellectuals.” Although all pro- 
fessionals other than teachers and public 
officials are included in this group, it 
makes up only about 20 per cent (484) of 
the total sample. The third most impor- 
tant group listed in the monthly reports 
is “public officials,” who represent 5 per 
cent of the sample of registered bor- 
rowers. 


? Based on ‘‘Major Population Groups Served,” 


compiled by the librarian on monthly report forms, 


July-December, 1949. 
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How the library is used.—Of the pa- 
trons sampled, nearly one-third attrib- 
uted their use of the library to its accessi- 
bility as well as to its attractive window 
displays. Nearly all the others first heard 
about it from friends. Fortnightly photo- 
exhibits on the main floor, small but 
timely book exhibits with accompanying 
book lists, lists for special groups such as 
doctors and engineers, and widely dis- 
tributed quarterly lists of new books 
were all employed to invite interest. 

During the fiscal year of 1949 visitors 
averaged more than one thousand a day. 
This is the largest daily average for the 
same period in any of the United States 
Libraries in the Near East and about 
one-eighth of the daily average of visitors 
to the main building of the New York 
Public Library. Although the Athens li- 
brary constantly attracts new readers, 
many have used it steadily since it was 
first established in 1945. Some of them 
use reading materials in the library only. 
This is natural, as many have only a lim- 
ited ability to read English. It is to be ex- 
pected that, in a library located on a busy 
street, a certain number of people will be 
attracted by the window displays with 
English and Greek captions and the pic- 
ture exhibits with captions in Greek. Al- 
though many pause to examine the peri- 
odicals placed near the front door, the 
amount of use that they make of other 
library facilities depends upon. their 
knowledge of English as well as on their 
general educational background. 

The book collection in relation to the 
number of borrowers was small, about 
two-thirds of a book per borrower. Inter- 
est in technical and medical books was 
strong, followed by interest in history, bi- 
ography, and travel. Books about World 
War II proved highly popular. 

During the second half of 1949 the 
most widely circulated books were in the 
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fields of literature, including fiction (37.5 
per cent); the useful arts, particularly 
medicine and technology (15 per cent); 
history, biography, and travel (10 per 
cent); juvenile books (10 per cent); and 


the natural sciences 

Reference materials have been steadily 
used. Atlases, manufacturers’ directo- 
ries, American telephone directories, and 
handbooks were frequently consulted 
without the assistance of the reference 
librarian. The daily average of reference 
questions answered was ninety-two, most 
of them requests for information, such as 
how to use the card catalog, how to be- 
come a borrower, how to find books, and 
the like. 

Interest in technical and medical ma- 
terials justified the establishment of the 
separate Science and Technology Room 


(5 per cent). 


in the fall of 1949. It has been used ex- 
tensively by engineers, doctors, and stu- 
dents. The files of technical periodicals 
and the medical book collection contain 
many items not available elsewhere in 
Greece. 

Music attracted 
tion. Recorded concerts played by Ameri- 
can orchestras, each featuring the work 
of an American were held 
three times weekly in the library, until 
the audience outgrew the limited seating 
capacity of the only room available in 
the library. Recording concerts were ar- 
ranged for educational institutions and 
clubs as well as for radio stations, and 
the necessary equipment and_ records 
were loaned for these occasions. 

Various book exhibits were held, among 
the most successful being a Greek-Ameri- 
can children’s book exhibit sponsored 
jointly by the Greek Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the United States Library. 
About five thousand people visited this 
exhibit in two weeks. 

Professional library activities are en- 


considerable atten- 


composer, 
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couraged by the American librarians as- 
signed to United States Libraries. A two- 
weeks’ library institute was held in Ath- 
ens during September, 1949, sponsored 
by the Council of Libraries in Greece, 
with the regional librarian acting as ad- 
viser. The meetings were held in the Na- 
tional Library and the United States Li- 
brary, and about seventy-five librarians 
from all parts of Greece attended. It was 
at this time that the Greek Librarians’ 
. Association was organized. 
THE UNITED STATES LIBRARY IN CATRO 

The librarys The United States Li- 
brary in Cairo, which opened in Novem- 
ber, 1944, has occupied four different 
premises in a section known as Garden 
City. At all times has it been within easy 
walking distance of the Meidan Ismailia, 
which is a hub of transportation and ad- 
jacent to the parliament buildings, the 
various ministries, and the American 
University in Cairo. In none of its tem- 


porary quarters has the library had dis- 


play windows or bulletin boards on the 
street level. The only indication of its 
being a library would be a modest brass 
plate on the entrance gate. 

The present building is a handsome 
villa, surrounded by a garden behind an 
iron fence, with about 5,600 square feet 
of space and a séating capacity of 150. 
The adult reading-rooms are on the 
ground floor, while the second floor is giv- 
en over to the Junior Library, a teachers’ 
room, an activities room, and the Music 
Library. 

The library has been under the direc- 
tion of an American-trained librarian 
since May, 1945. In the spring of 1950 
the library staff consisted of the regional 
librarian for the Near East, an American 
librarian, and a group of thirteen local 
assistants composed of five Egyptians 
(two Moslems and three Copts), four 
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Syrians, two Armenians (one a Palestin- 
ian refugee), one Greek, and one British 
subject. Two members of the staff have 
had previous library experience. The chil- 
dren’s librarian has been on the staff since 
the opening of the Junior Library in 
1945, and the chief cataloger joined the 
staff in 1946. 

An American Women’s Volunteer Li- 
brary Committee was established in 
March, 1947, when there was a shortage 
of American and Egyptian library per- 
sonnel, and operated for three years. Af- 
ter some instruction in the use of basic 
reference books, the members were able 
to answer simple reference questions, in- 
troduce new borrowers to the card cata- 
log, and handle similar details. They 
helped to emphasize the American at- 
mosphere in the library. A subcommittee 
of three classified and cataloged the col- 
lection of music sheets, while another 
subcommittee prepared a checklist of 
Arabic names to assist in filing registra- 
tion cards. One member with library 
training and experience gave a course of 
twenty lessons in reference work to the 
local staff. 

There were books, 
about 700 reference books, in the library 
on January 1, 1950. Approximately two- 
thirds of the total were in the adult col- 
lection and the remainder in the Junior 
Library. In addition, 290 periodicals were 
received regularly. The pamphlet collee- 
tion, arranged under five hundred sub- 
jects, included approximately 8,000 items. 
The Music Library contained 424 music 
sheets and 1,575 recordings. 

Who uses the library. Re-registration 
cards and replies to questionnaires by 


8,521 including 


200 borrowers provided the information 
about the nationality, religion, sex, edu- 
cation, and occupation of the borrowers. 
The re-registration of adult patrons be- 
gan in April, 1949. By March 9, 1950, 
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there were 3,085 borrowers. In the Junior 
Library there were 4,399: registrants, 
practically all Egyptian. Of the adults, 
79 per cent were Egyptian, 3 per cent 
American, and 3 per cent British nation- 
als; the remaining 15 per cent belonged 
to minority groups. In the latter, Greeks, 
Armenians, Syrians, Arab refugees from 
Palestine, Italians, French, and Germans 
were represented in about that order. 

Ninety-one per cent of the Egyptian 
population are Moslems, 7 per cent are 
“Copts” (early-Egyptian Christians), 
and the remainder Syrians and Jews. Of 
the two hundred adult borrowers sam- 
pled, 44 per cent were Moslems, 38 per 
cent Christians (7 per cent of these were 
Copts), and 13 per cent Jews. If we com- 
pare these percentages with the literacy 
rate in each religious group, it is not sur- 
prising that a large proportion of the li- 
brary borrowers sampled consisted of 
Christians and Jews, in spite of their rela- 
tively small numbers in the general 
population. 

Of the 3,085 re-registered borrowers, 
2,777. or go per cent, were men. A slightly 
smaller percentage (80 per cent) of the 
200 borrowers sampled by the question- 
naires were men. The smal] number of 
women readers is probably due to the 
fact that Egypt is an oriental country 
and many women do not go on the streets 
without male escorts. Another factor is 
the limited number of girls who receive 
higher education. In 1945-46, 19 per cent 
of the pupils in secondary schools were 
girls, and only 7 per cent of the students 
at Fuad I University, the Egyptian uni- 
versity in Cairo, were women, 

As no information on the reader's edu- 
cational background is given on the cards 
used for the re-registration of borrowers, 
the only source of information on this 


point consisted of the questionnaires. 
Slightly more than half the respondents 
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have or are receiving university educa- 
tion, 31 per cent secondary education, 
and 18 per cent professional education. 
This latter group included twenty-one 
engineers, four teachers, three commerce 
students, and two social workers. 

The study of English is compulsory in 
Egyptian state schools, beginning in the 
third year of primary school and continu- 
ing through secondary school. This is re- 
flected in the sample of adult borrowers; 
four-fifths were able to read any book in 
the collection. 

Analysis of borrowers in the Cairo li- 
brary in March, 1950, reveals that 80 per 
cent were students. Most of the others 
were professional workers: teachers, engi- 
neers, doctors, army personnel, and law- 
vers. Sixteen per cent of the registered 
adult borrowers were government. offi- 
cials- always an important group— and 
4 per cent journalists. The remainder was 
made up of clerks, American Embassy 
personnel, and those listing no occupa- 
tion. 

The monthly reports for the last six 
months of 1949 reflect the use made of 
the library by major groups of library 
borrowers. As might be expected, stu 
dents made the greatest use of the li- 
brary, with intelleetuals and profession- 
als comprising the second major group. 
Third place was divided between govern- 
ment officials and “‘parents.”’ 

How the library is used.-The vast ma- 
jority of the library patrons sampled 
heard about the Cairo library from 
friends. Only 2.5 per cent reported read- 
ing about it in the newspapers. 

For about two years, 1947-49, a book- 
review column, ‘“The Book Corner,’ was 
written by the regional librarian and 
published weekly in To-day in America in 
both Arabic and English. This magazine 
was a publication of the USIS News Sec- 
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tion in Cairo and distributed throughout 
the Arabic-speaking countries. 

The average number of daily visitors 
during the fiscal year of 1949 was 425; of 
these, one-third patronized the Junior 
Library. 

On January 1, 1950, the United States 
Library in Cairo had the largest collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets of any of the 
United States Libraries in the Near East. 
The larger collection permitted circulat- 
ing 2 books at a time to a borrower, with 
the result that an average of 158 books 
were circulated daily. Periodicals were 
also circulated until December, 1949. 
The most widely circulated books during 
the last half of t949 consisted of fiction 
(39.3 per cent); the useful arts (15 per 
cent); and the natural sciences (5 per 
cent). Almost half the total circulation of 
books was from the Junior Library col- 
lection. 

The daily average of reference ques- 
tions answered during the same period 
was fifty-three (forty-three quick-refer- 
ence and ten research questions). Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of all the refer 
ence questions were answered in the 
Junior Library. 

The Junior Library is a specialized 
service occupying an important position, 
as it is both a demonstration of a typical 
American library for-boys and girls and 
a center of book information for primary- 
and secondary-school pupils and teach- 
ers, parents, and authors and editors of 
Arabic children’s books. 

The Activities Room is used to demon- 
strate the American way of child devel- 
opment. Here boys and girls paint, draw, 
model, and otherwise express their artis- 
tic ability. Story hours are held, and 
reading groups meet at regular intervals. 
Occasionally, discussion groups for teen- 
age bovs are held. Sometimes chess, 
checkers, and word-forming games are 
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played. Exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Egyptian and American children 
is facilitated through the International 
Friendship League. 

CONCLUSION 

The libraries in Athens and Cairo, 
opened within a few months of each oth- 
er, have developed independently, de- 
spite the fact that the book collections, 
with the exception of the children’s books 
in Cairo, are similar. The Athens library 
is a model of what can be done if a library 
is accessibly located and appropriate win- 
dow displays are used to attract borrow- 
ers. The number of daily visitors in 
Athens is more than twice that in Cairo. 

It should be noted that the number of 
registered borrowers is practically the 
same in both libraries. From an analysis 
of borrowers it appears that a fairly rep- 
resentative segment of the literate Eng- 
lish-reading community in each city uses 
these libraries. Men use both libraries 
more than do women, not only because 
of the traditions of the Near East but 
also because men have greater mobility 
and a better education and knowledge of 
English. 

The proportion of student users of the 
library is far greater in Cairo (80 per 
cent) than in Athens (45 per cent). This 
is to be expected, as the Egyptians must 
learn English from the third grade of pri- 
mary school and the Greeks do not have 
such a requirement. The expansion of li- 
brary facilities for young people in Cairo 
seems to be justified in terms of their use 
and also as a demonstration of library 
service to young people, as Egypt is a 
country attempting to improve social 
conditions through social service centers 
and work with youth groups. 

The adult borrowers of both libraries 
include important professional groups. 
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More teachers and government officials 
use the library in Cairo, while in Athens 


physicians form one of the important 


professional groups. 

Cairo has the larger book collection 
and the wider circulation. (It should be 
noted that Cairo circulates two books per 
borrower, while Athens circulates only 
one.) The number of reference questions 
answered daily in Athens averages about 
40 per cent more than in Cairo. 

In Athens a large clientele is handled 
daily with a relatively small :staff. The 
Cairo library does not operate at the 
same speed, though the readers are seri- 
ous, apparently take advantage of all the 
facilities offered, and have shown a grati- 
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fying improvement in their use of the 
card catalog and bibliographic and refer- 
ence aids. This is the result of several 
vears of patient training by the reference 
librarians, as this is one of the few librar- 
ies in Egypt with a card catalog. Free cir- 
culation of books was practically un- 
known in either Greece or Egypt until 
the United States Libraries were estab- 
lished. 

It would seem from the foregoing 
analysis that the United States Libraries 
in Athens and Cairo are fulfilling their 
objectives in demonstrating American li- 
brary service and making available re- 
cent material interpreting American life 
and thought. 
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the Cairo Library Association in 1945, became 
director of its Library Training Institute in 
1949, and served on a committee to encourage 
the establishment of an Institute of Librarian 
ship at Fuad I University. In Athens she worked 
with the Ministry of Education in organizing a 
itute for librarians and aided in the es- 
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brief inst 
tablishment of the Greek Librarians’ Associa 
tion. 


WaALTer B. HENDRICKSON is professor of his 


tory and government at Mac Murray College, 
Jackson ille, Illinois. He received his B.S. de- 
gree from Butler University in 1927, his A.M. 
from Indiana University in 1936, and his Ph.D. 
from Harvard University in 1o4t. 

Mr. Hendrickson is the author of David Dale 
Owen, Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West 
(1943). He has also written a number of articles 
on social history and on the history of geology 
lle West, most 


of which have appeared in the Scientific Monthly, 


and scientific societies in the Mid 


Isis, and the journals of various state historical 


societies. 
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1947 and an MS. in library science from Sim- 
mons College in 1950. She was library assistant 
at the Goodell Library, University of Massa- 
chusetts (1947-48), and assistant instructor in 
the School of Library 


Since August, 1950, she has been 


Science, Simmons Col 
lege (1949-50) 
a member of the catalog department at the 
Wellesley College Library, where she now holds 
the position of serials cataloger 


Ropert D. Leicu recently served as director 
of the Public Library Inquiry of the Social 
Science Résearch Council; he was the author of 
the Inquiry’s general report, The Public Library 
in the United States, and contributed a section 
on library education to the Inquiry’s special 
volume entitled The Public Librarian. 

Dr. Leigh was born in Nelson, Nebraska, in 
1890. He received his A.B. degree from Bowdoin 
College in r9org, an A.M. from Columbia Uni 
versity in 1915, and the Ph.D. in 1927. He also 
received the LL.D. degree from Bowdoin in 
1935 and from Colgate University in 1933. In 
1015 he became instructor and then assistant 
professor of government at Reed College, after 
which, from 1917 to 1910, he the 
United States Public Health Service as assist 
ant educational director. From 1919 to 1922 he 


served In 


was a lecturer in government at Columbia and 
in charge of instruction in government at Bar 
nard College. In 1922 he was appointed to 
the Hepburn Chair of Government at Wil- 
liams College, where he was chairman of the 
government department until 1928. In that vear 
he was instrumental in organizing Bennington 
Colle re, and 1QO4!I 
president. After a vear as a member of the In 
stitute of Advanced Study at Princeton, making 
a field study of social science instruction in 
American high schools, he went to Washington 
for the war vears, first asa Spec ial adviser to the 
National Resources Planning Board and later 
(1942-44) as director of the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service of the Federal Communica- 


intil he served as its first 


tions Commission. He served as first chairman 
of the United Nations Monitoring Committee in 
1944. From 1944 to 1947 he was director of the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, during 
which time he also was visiting professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Leigh was co-author of one of the commission 
volumes, Peoples Speaking to Peoples. In 1947 he 
conducted a study of discrimination in ad- 
mission to colleges and universities for the Com- 


mission on Need for a State University in New 
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York, which was published as one of the com- 
mission’s reports. At present he is director of the 
Communications Study of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in New York City and, at the same 
time, visiting professor at Columbia University. 


EuizABetTH C. Wescort received her A.B. de- 
gree from Colby College in 1940 and an M.S, 


CORRESI 


To the Editor of the “Library Quarterly”: 

Although Dr. Taube’s comments on my re- 
joinder are intended to clarify some of the issues 
discussed, I fear that they might have the op- 
posite effect. I therefore submit the following 
observations: 

1. What I have said on the issue of “research 
in sources other than the book in hand” is that 
it is important for the identification of the au- 
thor, particularly of corporate authors, whose 
names often appear in various forms and lan- 
guages. It will be recognized that such identifi- 
cation, involving, as it does, the preparation of 
cross-references from the various forms, also 
contributes to, although it does not insure, the 
uniformity of entry by different libraries. This 
is not quite identical with Dr. Taube’s state- 
ment on this point. 

2. On the matter of subject-cataloging theo 
ry, | have pointed out that Dr. Taube’s inter- 
pretation of this theory is without support €i- 
ther in practice or in logic. Dr. Taube ignores 
the logic and simply condemns the practice, but 
he does not explain what is wrong with the prac- 
tice except that it does not accord with his cata- 
loging theory. Dr. Taube waves an official ap- 
proval of the principle of “direct and specific” 
headings,but the principle is not under question. 
What is questioned is Dr. Taube’s rigid inter- 
pretation and application of the principle. The 
theory of subject cataloging can no more be re- 
duced to one unqualified principle than the cor- 
porate rules of entry can be to three simple rules. 

3. | must confess that I still find it difficult to 
rrasp ‘the significance and nature of the pro- 
posed list of headings unsuitable for entries.”’ In 
his original article Dr. Taube criticized the rules 
of entry for subdivisions as vague in criterion, 
difficult of application, and productive of incon- 
sistencies. My point was that Dr. Taube’s pro- 
posed list, when examined in the light of the 
subdivisions illustrated under Yale and Har- 
vard, will be found to be a costly and cumber- 
some substitute for rules and will remedy none 
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of the faults of the present rules. Dr. Taube 
says that “the examples of divisions in Yale and 
Harvard are not to the point; all of them might 
be used as entries and would not be in the list or 
have any relation to it.” But if Dr. Taube really 
means that all the examples listed—including 
Alumni Board, Archives, Association of the 
Alumni, Botanical Museum, Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Catholic 
Club, Class of 1896, Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment, Divinity School, Dramatic Club, Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, Graduate School, Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, Library, Medi 
cal Library, Observatory, School of Engineer- 
ing, University Press, etc.—might be used as 
entries, then it is difficult to imagine what sub- 
divisions he would consider “unsuitable” for 
entry. It would seem to me, in this case, that 
Dr. Taube might well dispense with his list al 
together and advocate the entry of all subdi- 
visions under their names. 

4. It is rather difficult for a cataloger to con- 
ceive of the question of entry of a periodical as 
one of local policy rather than of rules, and I did 
not construe Appendix II as a supplement to 
Dr. Taube’s rules of entry. At any rate, howev- 
er, this appendix would eliminate only the first 
question involved in the entry of the Technica! 
Information Pilot; the other questions would re 
main unanswered. 

5. In his final point Dr. Taube states that 
‘whether we can get along with three rules, or 
whether we need five, six, seven, or twenty or 
more, I do not believe is a question of major im- 
port at this time.”’ But this is not quite con- 
sonant with his original statement, in which he 
tried to reduce all corporate rules of entry to 
“three rules with no exceptions’”’—a worthy ef- 
fort, even if it did not quite succeed. 

I am, however, in definite agreement with 
Dr. Taube’s criticism of our rules of entry and 
the need of their revision—along some of the 
lines indicated by him. 

SEYMOUR LUBETZKY 
Library of Congress 
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The Popular Book: A History of America’s Lit- 
By James D. Hart. New York: 


Press, 1950. Pp. 351. 


erary Taste 
Oxford 
$5.00. 


“niversity 


Professor Hart’s history of literary taste in 
America is an engaging and informative study 
of the books that have been most widely popular 
at the time of their publication. This definition 
of “popularity” justifies the omission of such 
books as Leaves of Grass and Moby Dick, classics 
which, over the vears since their publication, 
have had a sale equal to “at least 1 per cent of 
the population of the continental United States 
at the time they were issued.”’ Dr. Hart’s dis- 
cussion of popular reading tastes in relation to 
social pressures devotes one chapter to the sev- 
enteenth century, three chapters to the eight- 
eenth, seven to the nineteenth, and three to the 
twentieth. Modern readers at least will find this 
distribution appropriate, and readers in their 
fifties will welcome the opportunity to recall the 
dozens of bad novels that they enjoyed in their 
youth. 

In every chapter of the book striking and 
amusing facts come to light. In the discussion 
of American taste in the eighteenth century one 
is amazed to discover the speed and enthusiasm 
with which English and Continental tastes were 
echoed in America. Thus the diarist William 
Byrd was not surprised to come upon a copy of 
Gav's The Beggar's Opera in the backwoods of 
North Carolina four years after its production 
in London. Forty-five editions of Pope’s Essay 
on Man were printed in America between 1747 
99, and a Philadelphia printer was able 
wenty-two hundred advance sub- 
to the works of Charles 
Churchill. A Baltimore gentleman had in his 
library seventy volumes of Voltaire and seventy- 
six of the naturalist Buffon. In this period, also, 
Tom Paine’s Common Sense had a “quick and 


and 17 
to secure 


satirical 


scriptions 


widespread sale relative to the population,” un- 
equaled before or since its time, and Noah Web- 


ster’s American Spelling Book became the “best 
seller of all American books.” 

In the chapters on the nineteenth century 
Dr. Hart considers the popularity of British ro- 
mantic writers like Byron and Scott (the latter 


“the most popular of all American pleasure 
reading”) and of the Victorian poets, English 
and American. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden sold 
forty thousand copies of the authorized edition 
of 1864. In 1840 Longfellow received $15.00 for 
the first printing of “The Village Blacksmith”; 
in 1874 he was paid $3,000.00 for “The Hanging 
of the Crane.”’ Hawthorne's indignant remark 
‘America is now wholly given over to a d d 
mob of scribbling women”’—held true for most 
of the century. Thus, Gene Stratton Porter’s 
“five most popular books sold over 8,000,000 
copies for the most part during her own lifetime, 
a record not surpassed up to that date by any 
American novelist whose works were not used in 
schools.”’ At the other end of the literary scale, 
however, Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of 
Courage was “serialized by some thirty or forty 
newspapers and had fourteen printings between 
October 1865 and October 1896.” 

In discussing the popularity of books in the 
twentieth century, Dr. Hart gives due weight to 
the rise in the percentage of adolescents attend 
ing high school, the influence of pocket books, 
which have increased Erskine Caldwell’s sales 
by millions, and of the book clubs, which made 
it possible to bring out an initial printing of a 
larger number of copies of Sinclair Lewis’ 
Kingshlood Royal than Main Street had sold over 
a period of twenty-five vears. 

Although Dr. Hart’s book throws a good deal 
of light on the history of American literary taste, 
that light does not penetrate very far beneath 
the surface. For the most part, he has been con 
tent to rely on his own introspection and analy 
sis to explain the popularity of most of the lit 
erary and subliterary items listed in the Chrono 
logical Index (pp. 310-17). Whether American 
readers liked these books for the reasons Dr. 
Hart suggests is another problem altogether 
a problem that can be answered with assurance 
only by an exhaustive study of such records of 
readers’ comments as can be found in print, 
journals, and letters. The fan mail received by 
Gene Stratton Porter is an example of the kind 
of evidence that needs studying. In this instance 
Dr. Hart comes to the suggestive conclusion 
that at least the vocal part of this popular au- 
thor’s audience consisted of ‘‘men and women 
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who had encountered troubles, who could not 
keep jobs, o who a peared congenitally created 
to attract difficulty.”” Many of these letters came 
from sanitoriums, reform schools, hospitals, and 
prisons! Collections of letters received by other 
popular authors might lead to equally meaning 
ful conclusions. But despite the inevitable su- 
perficiality of much of the critical analysis, this 
book will prove extremely useful to scholars who 
have the courage to study searchingly the im- 
portant subject of the sociology of American 
literary taste. 

Frep B. MILLetT 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown, Connecticut 


Living with Books: The Art of Book Selection. By 
HELEN E. HAINES New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiii + 
610. $5.00. 


od ed 


It should be a great satisfaction to librarians, 
to library-school teachers and students, and to 
all book-lovers to know that Miss Haines’s 
famous book is once more available. In review- 
ing the second edition of this unique contribu 
tion to the art of book selection, it is perhaps 
sufficient to sav that it is as good as the first 
This new edition is not, 
,aremaking 


edition, only more so 
as Miss Haines states in the Preface 
of the first book; 

mained unchanged. Rather, it is “expansion and 
revision; and an endeavor to discern in the flow 


the organic structure has re 


of books through these vears the general direc- 
tion or the way in which history is moving.” 
The expansion and revision are evident in every 
chapter, and the result is a book longer by about 
inal. Here is the 


same enthusiasm, breadth of view, awareness 


one hundred pages than the ori 


of changing ideas, and appreciation of experi- 
ments in creative expression. One is amazed 
again at the author’s ability to chart the whole 
world of books, to present masses of up-to-the- 
minute data of all kinds, to provide fresh and 
Vigorous interpretation and criticism of scores of 
books, and to weld it all into a readable whole. 

In Part I, dealing with the foundations of 
book selection, Miss Haines notes the social 
changes which have occurred in the fifteen 
vears since the first edition. She ably summariz- 
es the many important surveys and studies of 
had far-reaching 


implications for future library development. She 


reading interests.which have 


remains skeptical of the significance of statisti 
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cal analysis of readers’ capacities and interests, 
and Mr. Wellard’s Book Selection bears the 
brunt of her criticism. 

The greatest amount of new 
found, as would be expected, in Parts I] and III, 
which treat of book-reviewing and the book 
trade. Here Miss Haines has added interesting 
new data on the histories of several of the older 
reviews, has introduced current changes, and 
has added brief comments on many new review- 
ing periodicals. The chapters on the book trade 
are particularly alive and up to date. The effect 
of wartime restrictions on the physical aspects 
of the book and the tremendous expansion of 
book-publishing and distribution begun in the 
war vears are well presented, as are the com- 


material is 


plexities of copyright revision. Considerable 


information on the present state of the inex- 
pensive reprint market is also given. Most use- 
ful is the section on translation, which has de- 
veloped remarkably in the vears since the wars. 
The list of **Modern Translators of Authority 
and Distinction” appended to this chapter con- 
tains many names not found in the earlier list. 

The carefully selected bibliographies which 
illustrate each chapter have been brought up 
to date, and many of them are effectively an- 
notated, such as the list on “Book Making and 
Book Makers.” 

In Part [V, the second half of the book, which 
covers the subject fields, Miss Haines has done 
a magnificent job of summarizing changing 
trends, particularly in the fields of sociology, 
religion, and literature. The chapters on these 
particular fields reveal the greatest amount of 
revision and expansion, and one senses that 
these subjects appeal particularly to the author. 
It seems strange that the section on “Nature 
and Science” does not show the same amount of 
change until one realizes that, as in the original, 
the author makes no attempt to include special 
ized sciences. Atomic energy and its effects are 


. discussed generally, and specific references to 


indexes, new series, and important anthologies 
give one access to the materials of current 
scientific research. 

In the chapter on “Sociology” Miss Haines 
attempts to chart the expansion and diversifica- 
tion of the literature in this vast field. From the 
foundation classics to the works of Stuart 
Chase, Sorokin, and Laski she traces certain 
broad trends, with particular emphasis on such 
current problems as racial tensions, world rela- 
tions, and the battle between capitalism and 


communism. She courageously suggests that 
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every library should contain authentic exposi- 
tions of the Marxian doctrine from the Marxist 
point of view. Particularly useful in this section 
is the addition and brief description of many 
foundations concerned with these problems. As 
in the case of the literature of science, the author 
is concerned chietly with the “humanizing of 
knowledge.” There is little on economics or la- 
bor and industry, and one notes with surprise 
the omission of Keynes, included in the earlier 
work. 

In “Religion and Philosophy” she notes the 
resurgence of Catholic mystical philosophy, the 
awakened interest in oriental philosophy, and 
the movement for unity among the Protestant 
churches through the development of the World 
Council of Churches. 

The treatment of “Literature,” including 
chapters on “Poetry,” “Drama,” and the 
“Novel,” reveals the author’s broad knowledge 
and sensitive appreciation of all kindsof writing. 
Her standards are high but are based on human 
rather than academic values. Miss Haines is 


strongly averse to censorship in any form and 


expresses her understanding and tolerance of ex- 
perimentation. The New Criticism and, in par- 
ticular, the New Poetry are discussed with dis- 
criminating judgment. Here, as in the other 
chapters, Miss Haines’s choice of illustrative 
material is excellent, including both old and re- 
cent titles which should stimulate the reader to 
further exploration. 

For library schools where more emphasis is 
being placed on a knowledge of the content of 
books in many fields, this new edition provides 
a valuable overview of all subject fields except 
the highly technical or the special fields of music 
and art. One wonders why no one else has at- 
tempted to write on the subjectof book selection 
for public libraries. It is quite possible that Miss 
Haines has done it so well that there is no need 
for another approach. Yet I am sure that she 
would be the first to welcome a wider interest in 
book selection. Is it possible that, in this period 
of scientific research and the accumulation of 
statistical data, the values to be gained from 
reading are being ignored? Fortunately, Miss 
Haines has once more provided librarians with 
the wide and rich background of books without 
which no truly effective library service can be 
given. 

Sicrip EpGE 
School of Library Sctence 
Simmons College 
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English Literature, 1660-1800: A Bibliography 
of Modern Studies, Vol. 1: 1926-1938. Com- 
piled for the Philological Quarterly by Rown- 
ALD S. CRANE, Louis I. BrREpvoLp, Ricu- 
MOND P. Bonp, ARTHUR FRIEDMAN, and 
Louis A. LANpbA. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 575. $5.00. 


In 1926 the Philological Quarterly published 
its first annual bibliography of modern studies 
in Restoration and eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, edited by Ronald S. Crane. In 1933 Pro- 
fessor Crane was succeeded as editor by Louis I. 
Bredvold; and the editorship later passed to 
Richmond P. Bond, and, ultimately, to Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa, the present co- 
editors. The Princeton University Press has col- 
lected these annual listings and is publishing 
them in two volumes, of which the first (1926 
38) is now available. Louis A. Landa has sup- 
plied a brief Introduction, describing the history 
of the work and paying tribute to Professor 
Crane for originating the bibliography and shap- 
ing its policies. 

There is no need to speak of the excellence 
and usefulness of this bibliography, which has 
for a quarter-century been a model of biblio- 
graphic performance. The distinctive character 
of the work consists not only in the fulness and 
accuracy of its listings but in the brilliance and 
solidity of its reviews, which have been contrib 
uted by the leading eighteenth-century scholars 
in this country. The eighteenth-century sections 
of the Modern Language Association, which au 
thorized the reproduction by photolithography 
of the Philological Quarterly bibliographies, are 
to be thanked for preserving in permanent form 
one of America’s most distinguished achieve- 
ments’in bibliography. 

MILTON CRANE 
University of Chicago 


A Forum on the Public Library Inquiry: The Con- 
ference al the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, August 8-13, 1949. Edited by 
LESTER AsHEIM. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xiii + 281. $3.75. 
This book is an important companion volume 

to the reports of the Public Library Inquiry. It 

brings together a series of papers by librarians 
and nonlibrary experts analyzing and evaluating 
the seven individual reports and the General 

Report (The Public Library in the United States) 
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which form the published record of the Public 
Library Inquiry. 

The papers were presented at the Annual 
Conference of the Graduate Library School in 
1949, When many of the reports of the Public 
Library Inquiry were in tentative or prelimi- 
nary form. They have, however, been edited or 
revised and, in some cases, completely rewrit- 
ten, to represent the writers’ reactions to the 
final reports. This volume, therefore, constitutes 
the most complete and exhaustive evaluation 
and critique of the Public Library Inquiry 
available. The Preface warns: “One caution 
should be observed. The proceedings volume 
should be recognized as a supplement to the 
Public Library Inquiry reports, but not a sub- 
stitute for them. The proceedings papers assume 
a knowledge of the reports and comment on 
their findings; they do not repeat these findings 
in capsule form.” 

Each of the first seven sections is concerned 
with one of the individual reports of the Public 
Library Inquiry and consists of three papers: 
an evaluation by a librarian, an evaluation by a 
nonlibrary expert in the subject field, and a re 
sponse to the comments and questions raised in 
the two papers by the author of the report. The 
last three sections of the Forum are concerned 
with the General Report, special aspects of the 
General Report, a summary of the conference, 
and concluding comments by Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, director of the Public Library Inquiry. 
Dr. Leigh’s comments were written at a later 
date, after the Public Library Inquiry had been 
discussed at many meetings of librarians, and 
summarize the reactions of the li- 
brary profession to the reports of the Public 
Library Inquiry. 

A detailed evaluatienof the three papers pre- 
sented on each of the seven individual reports is 


general 


not possible in a brief review. Furthermore, such 
an attempt would be in the nature of an evalua- 
tion of evaluations. Considered asa whole, these 
papers and, in fact, the two on special aspects 
of the General Report (‘Research Function” 
and “Service for Children and Young People’’) 


raise questions as to the methodology and tech- 
nique of the reports, interpret the findings, and 
consider critically the social and professional 
implications and practical applications of the 
proposals and recommendations. Perhaps the 


most common criticism is concerned with the 
limitations and omissions of the studies. Since 
each of the commentators is an expert in the 
field covered by the report that he is analyzing, 
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it is perhaps natural that each would have wel- 
comed a full and exhaustive study of that area 
in the Public Library Inquiry. In answer, it is 
repeatedly pointed out that there were definite 
financial and time limitations imposed on the 
individual studies, which were designed essen- 
tially to develop the background material for 
the General Report. Needless to say, there is 
some variation both in the degree of excellence 
of the individual reports and in the critiques of 
the reports by the commentators. 

The analysis of the General Report was pre- 
sented from the nonlibrary point of view by 
Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the Division of the 
Social Sciences, University of Chicago. Dr 
Tyler summarizes the strong points of the report 
by noting the effective use of the techniques of 
the sociologist, the social psychologist, and the 
student of publicadministration in appraising li- 
brary use and services, organizational structure, 
political administration, and the financing of the 
public library. He commends the “significance 
and sensibleness” of the general recommenda 
tions and the fact that many of these recom- 
mendations are focused on the great social pur- 
pose of the library. Among the weaknesses and 
omissions of the report, Dr. Tyler cites the fail 
ure to utilize the appropriate social science dis- 
ciplines in determining what the objectives of 
the public library ought to be and in evaluating 
the extent to which the avowed objectives are 
being achieved. He suggests that, instead of can- 
vassing the profession to determine the educa- 
tional objectives of the public library, the In- 
quiry staff might better have determined the 
appropriate objectives by using techniques de- 
veloped for other educational institutions. He 
gives as an example the possibility of analyzing 
the needs of the learners and the demands which 
society makes upon the learners. The effective- 
ness of the public library in achieving its educa- 
tional objectives could best be determined, ac 
cording to Dr. Tyler, by measuring the extent to 
which desired changes actually take place in li 
brary users or by analvzing the degree to which 
the public library provides the psychological 
climate necessary to bring about the desired 
changes in behavior. Dr. Tyler notes, further- 
more, the failure of the General Report to relate 
individual learning to group learning by study- 
ing the ways in which the public library serves, 
or does not serve, as a source of ideas and values 
in the community. These criticisms of the Gen- 
eral Report lead to the conclusion that the Re- 
port results in a set of recommendations which 
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appear sensible and appropriate but are not 
based upon systematic studies and that it does 
not indicate precisely what conditions need to 
be met in order that the public library may 
adequately achieve its educational objectives. 
The summary of the conference presented by 
Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, is a masterly analysis of the rec- 
ommendations of the reports, the critiques of 
the reports, and the implications for the future 
development of the public library. He begins by 
considering the investigation of the objectives 
of the American public library and notes that 
the question is basically one of whether the pub 
lic library should provide materials for enter 
tainment as well as for serious reading or wheth- 
er it should restrict its services and materials ex- 
clusively to those that have educational and 
cultural signiticance. Mr. Munn ably summa 
rizes the findings of the Berelson, Bryan, and 


Leigh reports on this question. The findings, he 


concludes, indicate that: 


1. We should be realistic enough to accept the fact 
that three-fourths of the adults of the United 
States do not choose to read books. 

2. We should agree that the other mass mediums are 

supplying opportunities for entertainment ade- 

quately and at low cost. 

We should recognize that we can make the great 

est social contribution by restricting our activities 

to cultural and educational services. 
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If we accepted these implications, Mr. Munn 
believes that the following changes in public li- 
brary administration would result: 

1. Changes in book-selection policy. 

2. Changes in the location and character of branch 
libraries, as, for example, fewer but larger branch- 
es, with more adequate staff and resources, and 
some replacement of general branches by special- 
ized branches to serve the city government, social 
agencies, labor headquarters, Chamber of Com- 
merce, et 

3. Efforts to increase the public knowledge of refer- 
ence service and to widen the use of this service. 
Promotion programs directed more accurately 
toward specitic groups of users. 

Changes in staff requirements to provide more 

subject specialists and less clerical help. 

New means to evaluate library usefulness. 

Mr. Munn believes that these changes can be 
made in the larger cities without serious resist- 
ance, if we make no public announcements of a 
purely restrictive nature and if the staff is sold 
on the idea, but that it might be more difficult 
in smaller libraries. He has no quarrel with the 
assumption that it is the public library’s pri- 
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mary responsibility to provide the materials for 
education rather than an active educational pro- 
gram, unless there is a need which no other 
agency is meeting. 

In summarizing the individual reports, Mr. 
Munn finds the Berelson and Garceau studies of 
greatest significance. He finds the Inquiry as a 
whole fair, coldly objective, and significant in 
placing before the profession a great body of 
facts and recommendations. 

The following two paragraphs, which con 
clude the summary of the conference, represent 
a thoughtful and sound approach to the findings 
of the Public Library Inquiry, characterized by 
an attitude of facing facts and squaring away 
courageously to build the future on the founda- 
tion of facts: 

I confess that there were times while I read the 
Inquiry reports when I seemed to be reading the 
obituary of the public library. Actually, these books 
have not been written over the remains of the library 
but over the mass of folklore with which we have sur- 
rounded the library. The library does not and cannot 
have universal appeal. The peoples do not thirst for 
knowledge. The world is not waiting for a book. As 
librarians, we alone cannot educate the uneducable, 
arouse and inform the electorate, eradicate racial 
antipathy, and usher in an era of enlightenment and 
good will. These myths are dead. The Inquiry has 
seen to that. It has cut away all the fantastically ex- 
aggerated ideas with which we have sought to bolster 
our faith. 

But the Inquiry has given something far firmer 
upon which to build. It has given us facts. It has 
made clear our status in relation to the other me- 
dia of mass communication. It has defined for us our 
potential groups of users. It has suggested methods 
by which we can integrate ourselves in the body 
politic. It has recommended new and improved 
methods of operation. It has outlined aims and ob- 
jectives which are attainable. But above all, it has 
given us facts. May we have the courage to use 
them boldly in revising our course. 


Dr. Leigh devotes his section of the Forum to 
outlining the points which librarians found most 
interesting and most controversial. He sums up 
the attitude of the profession as one “of honest 
analysis without name calling.’”’ He states that 
in the many discussions on the Inquiry no evi- 
dence was presented which indicated that 
changes were essential in the content of the 
final report, but he finds that the criticisms 
were helpful in clarifying language and improv- 
ing interpretation of data. Dr. Leigh recognizes 
also that many of the suggestions for further 
study and investigation had merit and that they 
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might well form the basis for future research. 
He closes with the statement: “No inquiry can 
be completely comprehensive, balanced or defin- 
itive. Each is merely one step on the road we 
travel toward more rational fashioning of our 
institutions.” 

GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE 


Chicago Public Library 


Literary Property in the United States. By RALPH 
R. SuHaw. Washington: Scarecrow Press 
(3341 Prospect Avenue, N.W.), 1950. Pp. 
Vv + 277. $6.00. 

Anyone interested in copyright is gratified 
when a new book on the subject is written for 
the layman. The copyright statute is complex 
and in many respects out of date, but it is the 
basic law protecting literary property, and the 
more laymen there are who understand it, the 
better. The carefree belief of the average writer 
and, unfortunately, publisher that the act 
is so complicated and unwieldy that it can be 
interpreted only by a lawyer seems to me a 
source of many of our troubles. 

Mr. Shaw’s book is not so much an analysis of 
the law as an examination of its weakness and, 
as he says in his Preface, of what, if anything, 
can be done about it. My feeling is that in his 
search for deficiencies he has materialized bogeys 
of no practical importance and volunteered rem- 
edies that would be worse than the disease. 

Mr. Shaw directs his book especially to the 
scholarly writer, who, he feels, suffers most from 
the inadequacy of the law. The scholar, he 
points out, seldom benefits financially from the 
publication of his work in learned journals, but 
he does want recognition and the dissemination 
of his ideas. But not only, in Mr. Shaw’s opinion, 
does the copyright of the learned journal prob- 
ably fail to protect the author’s legal right of 
ownership (a fear this reviewer does not share), 
but the editor then refuses to allow others to 
make further use of the material without the 
journal’s consent. 

The scholar is required by academic authori- 
ties to place his dissertation in the college or uni- 
versity library. By doing so,he throws his manu- 
script into the public domain. 

The scholar needs to draw on the work of 
others in his field for his continued study. But 
learned books are usually published in small 
editions and soon go out of print, and the law 
does not require that they be kept permanently 
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There is the possibility that too pessimistic a 
view of the present act may actually be a dis- 
service to writers. In his Introduction Mr. Shaw 
cites seven statements as proof of confusion 
about copyright in general. I do not doubt that 
the statements were actually made. But why 
blame the law if a copyright lawyer says that 
“the copying of asingle word from a copyrighted 
publication may be infringement of the copy- 
right”? The statement is untrue, and I cannot 
imagine that any writer, scholarly or not, would 
believe it for a minute. So also the statement in 
a journal published without a copyright notice 
that no more than 50 per cent of the articles can 
be reprinted without permission. If the scholarly 
writer could be persuaded to read the statute 
itself, he would know that any material pub- 
lished without notice is in the public domain. 

Mr. Shaw’s recommendations about “fair 
use”’ seem to me particularly unfortunate. True, 
there are no exact definitions of ‘fair use”’ in the 
law itself, and much nonsense is current about 
it—instigated for the most part, I am afraid, by 
greedy publishers. There have been no cases be- 
fore the courts that I have been able to discover, 
however, in which a scholarly writer has been 
penalized for reasonable quotation from the 
works of other scholarly writers. The suggestion 
that the use by another of anything up to roper 
cent of the whole of a given work should be de- 
clared fair and reasonable seems to me poten- 
tially disastrous. This would mean that writer A 
could take fifty pages from writer B’s 500-page 
history of art, for example—perhaps all passages 
pertaining to animals in art—and publish a 
best-selling pamphlet from which writer B could 
derive no profit and for which he had done all 
the research. Leaving to the discretion of the 
ethical writer the interpretation of “‘reasonable”’ 
and ‘fair’? would seem much safer than any ar- 
bitrary percentage. 

Mr. Shaw’s concern about a journal’s copy- 
right covering the articles therein is also mis- 
leading, as far as our common practice is con- 
cerned. Our law has a long history of tradition 
and usage. For many years magazines have, on 
request, reassigned to authors the copyright on 
individual articles, and there has been no ques- 
tion before the courts of the validity of the au- 
thor’s title to his work thereafter. He may even 
use the material without bothering about reas- 
signment, if he sees to it that the reprint carries 
the original notice of the magazine copyright 
it is almost unheard-of for a journal to refuse 
permission to an author to use his own work in 
book form. It is true that, if he distributes re 
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prints generally to the public without a notice, 
even gratis, he invalidates the copyright; but 
surely the author has some responsibility to pro- 
tect his own rights. The notice does not have to 
be printed on the reprint—it can be written on 
with pen and ink. And though he gets no profit 
from the distribution, neither does the proprie- 
tor of the journal —so this task seems reasonably 
to be his. 

My objection to Mr. Shaw’s proposal that 
copyright be given only to authors, never to 
“proprietors,” is chiefly that writers, both 
scholarly and otherwise, have so consistently 
refused to learn to protect their own rights even 
to the extent to which they can easily and prac- 
tically do so. The practice of the British coun- 
tries and of most of those of the International 
Copyright Union, of requiring no notice and as- 
suming that copyright resides in the author until 
fifty vears after his death, would solve many of 
the problems about which Mr. Shaw complains. 
Under our own law, however, publication with 
notice and registration within a given time are 
required If it were not for the “proprietor,” so 
bitterly resented on Mr. Shaw’s pages, the 
probability is that these formalities would be 
neglected most often by the very writers to 
whom this book is directed—and that much 
more scholarship would be definitely in the pub- 
lic domain, not just “possibly so.” 

There are many other suggestions in the book 
that seem ill advised or even dangerous to me: 
that public uses that result in potential loss to 
the copyright owner of less than $10.00 should 
be permitted (what about the author’s “moral” 
right to refuse to have his words used for adver- 
tising, for example?); that a library violates 
copyright by putting several pamphlets on re- 
lated subjects in one binding; that an author in 


any way imperils his common-law copyright by 


submitting his manuscript to several authorities 
for criticism; and that the law should require the 
copyright owner to supply copies in one form or 
another of his copyrighted work—i.e., require 
him to keep it “in print” in some form through- 
out the life of the copyright. 

But there is also much that is valuable and 
provocative in Mr. Shaw’s book: the discussion 
of the wordy and complicated form of notice; the 
material on the manuscript in the library; and 
longer digests of citations. Certainly, of his main 
thesis, that the law needs revision, there is no 
doubt. But we have seen recently that to amend 
even one clause—the ad interim provision 
meant vears of wrangling and dispute. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall have a new statute in 
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which some of the weaknesses which Mr. Shaw 
points out will be corrected. In the meantime, 
if the writer is really concerned with the present 
means of protecting his work, he can always 
turn to the law itself, included in the Appendix. 


MARGARET NICHOLSON 


Oxford University Press 


New Vork 


Library Development Plan: Thirty-Year Pro 
gramme for India. By S. R. RANGANATHAN. 
Delhi: University of Delhi, 1950. Pp. 464. 
$6.00. 


Dr. S. R. Ranganathan is more than the 
titular leader of library development in India. 
With amazing vigor he continues to prod plan- 
ners, legislators, public spirited citizens, edu- 
cators, and librarians, urging them to take ac- 
tion in regard to developing India’s libraries. Be 
set with a full quota of plans and projects, the 
new republic has not been able to attack all the 
legislative, fiscal, and personnel problems ac 
companying each and every proposal. Few 
plans have so persistent an advocate as Dr. 
Ranganathan. His Library Development Plan is 
an elaboration and re-enunciation of proposals 
outlined in earlier articles, pamphlets, and 
books. 

The vals set for India’s library devel pment 
are high. Dr. Ranganathan’s plan includes 
municipal and village libraries, regional libraries 
servicing rural areas (where most of India ac- 
tually lives), a national library of no mean pro- 
portions offering legislative reference service 
and acting as a bibliographical center, central 
izing copyright registration and deposit, serv 
icing libraries for the blind, supplying books for 
merchant-seamen, administering Indian infor- 
mation centers all over the world, and sponsor 
ing graduate training for librarianship. The task 
of co-ordinating these functions and services in 
a country as large, populous, and complex as 
India calls for a remarkable administrator with 
exceptional vigor, integrity, intelligence, and 
capacity for leadership. India will be fortunate 
if such a person emerges in the next thirty years. 

The assembling of the book stock for all these 
libraries will not be easy in view of the variety 
of languages and literatures invoived. The de- 
signing and building of the proposed number of 
libraries and modest village centers and the pur 
chase of 13,107 “‘librachines” represent sub 
stantial capital expense. The recruiting and 
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training of the thousands of personnel envisaged 
in a land where librarianship has offered few op- 
portunities for professional satisfaction are 
among the most difficult of India’s library prob- 
lems. Yet, should a well-co-ordinated library 
system come as a natural growth, it could do 
much to promote fundamental education among 
India’s millions. 

Dr. Ranganathan’s proposals are basically 
sound; they are obviously ambitious. The im- 
portant point is that a beginning has been made 
by the author himself, who continues to write 
and speak provocatively regarding libraries and 
their role in the world of today. 

Unfortunately, the volume is marred by a 
substantial number of printer’s errors and some 
misstatements regarding library development 
in other countries. 

FLora B. LupINGTON 


Mount Holyoke College Library 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Auckland Public Libraries, 1880-1950: A Brief 
Historical Description. By JOHN BARR. New 
Zealand: Library Committee of the Auckland 


City Council, 1950. Pp. 39. 

Between San Francisco and New Zealand lie 
the strange and seemingly endless South Seas. 
Days ashore in the Samoan and Fiji islands ac- 
custom the traveler to the outposts of civiliza- 
tion. And then! Five days more toward the end 
of the world, and he comes to Auckland, as tidy 
and proper and British a city as one can 
imagine. 

If the Auckland Public Library were in 
Dayton or Winnipeg or Nottingham—all cities 
of comparable size--it might be dismissed as 
merely a fine example of modern public library 
development. But after eighteen days on the 
South Seas it seems almost miraculous. A central 
library with well-developed reference, lending, 
children’s, school, commercial, and music di- 
visions; nine modern branch buildings and a 
bookmobile; a book stock of 303,000 volumes; 
and an annual circulation of 1,500,000—that is 
the organizational and statistical picture. 

The library’s treasures are perhaps greater 
than those of any other strictly municipal li- 
brary. Its Grey and Shaw collections are rich in 
incunabula, illuminated manuscripts, and liter- 
ary rarities. Another donor has given it the 
world’s largest collection of books and manu 
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scripts by or relating to Alexandre Dumas. It is 
strong in its records of New Zealand history and 
the Maori civilization. 

The Auckland Public Library is the out- 
growth of a mechanics’ institute, a type of sub- 
scription and educational center which prospered 
throughout the British Empire during the 
middle and latter parts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although free for reference use ever since 
its establishment in 1880, it was not until 1946 
that the Auckland Library eliminated a sub- 
scription fee for borrowing privileges. Such fees 
are still common in New Zealand and Australia. 

The modern expansion and development of 
the Auckland Public Library has been the life- 
work of John Barr, a Scottish librarian who as 
sumed control in 1913 and has become the dean 
of New Zealand librarians. 

RALPH MUNN 
Carnegie Library of Piitsburgh 


Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken, Jahrgang 
34. Edited by Gustav HoFMANN and H. 
MiIpDENDORF. Munich: Verein Deutscher 
Bibliothekare, 1950. Pp. xii+ 350. 


After an interruption of seven years the As- 
sociation of German Librarians in May, 1950, 
resumed publication of its yearbook, which 
offers statistics on German scholarly (scientitic 
or wissenschaftliche) libraries. For the three 
West zones the data are those of November 
December, 1949. Libraries with holdings of 
more than one hundred thousand volumes were 
given the opportunity to make revisions to 
March, 1950. Statistics on the Russian zone of 
occupation are dated January-February, 1950. 
Information for this territory includes only the 
larger scholarly libraries; these data were 
cleared through the library which has succeeded 
the former Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

The Association was reorganized March 28, 
1948, in Munich and, since June 9, 1940, has 
resumed membership in the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations. National con- 
ventions have been held in Hanover (10948), 
Rothenburg 0.T. (1949), and Marburg (1950). 
President of the Association is Dr. Gustav Hof- 
mann, director-general of the Bavarian State 
Library, Munich. 

Membership in the Association is restricted 
to candidates and professionally trained li- 
brarians. In Germany this normally means a 
doctorate in a subject field followed by an ap- 
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prenticeship in professional library training and 
culminating in a state examination. 

The 1950 yearbook follows the pattern of 
previous issues. The first 145 pages offer a di- 
rectory of 326 German scholarly libraries, ar- 
ranged according to city of location. Entry for 
each library includes the following statistics: 
number of bound volumes, manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, and other special holdings; number of 
subscriptions to’ German and foreign periodi- 
cals; budget; size of reading-rooms. Of special 
interest is the report on war damage to build- 
ings, book loss, progress in rebuilding, and col- 
lections again accessible to patrons. 

Almost total loss of their buildings is re- 
ported by the university libraries of Bonn, 
Frankfurt, Giessen, Hamburg, Kiel, Munich, 
Miinster, and Wurzburg. Heaviest book 
occurred at Frankfurt (585,000 vol- 
umes), Giessen (530,000 [total]), Hamburg 
(625,000), Bonn (200,000), Munich (350,000), 
Miinster (400,000), and Wiirzburg (370,000). 
The libraries of the universities of Erlangen, 
Heidelberg, Freiburg, Marburg, and Tubingen 
suffered little or no loss or damage. 

Among the state libraries. the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Munich, suffered the heaviest 
damage—building 85 per cent destroyed and 
book loss of one-half million volumes. In Stutt- 
gart the Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek 
suffered heavy damage (now mostly repaired) 
and lost 447,000 volumes. 

Several new libraries are listed. Of these, the 
Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg, is of spe- 
cial interest to American librarians. Its collec- 
tion (1,600,000 volumes) is that of the former 
Prussian State Library of Berlin. The Lander of 
West Germany provide an annual budget of 
DM 200,000 for purchase of books, periodicals, 
and binding. It is to be developed as a center of 
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foreign literature. 

Reading-rooms of German university li- 
braries are small. The University of Erlangen, 
which suffered no war damage, is an example. 
Its two reading-rooms can accommodate only 
120 readers. 

The second section of the yearbook is a bio- 
graphical directory of the officials of the scholar- 
lv libraries. Of the five hundred listed, approxi- 
mately one-half are members of the Association 
of German Librarians. Almost all these men 
(only very few women are listed) hold the doc- 
torate in a subject field. Also, most of those 
serving a university library hold the academic 
rank of professor. 


Of the internationally known persons listed, 
the name of Professor Georg Levh is currently 
of special significance, because he is editing a 
new edition of the Milkau Handbuch der Biblio- 
thekswissenschajt. A supplement lists names and 
dates of death of 137 who were included in the 
yearbook of 1943. Fourteen librarians have not 
been accounted for. 

A miscellaneous section, Part IIt, is a direc- 
tory of various official bodies and boards; a sum- 
mary of rules and regulations under which they 
operate is included. Education for professional 
service is administered by the library commis 
sions of the various Ldnder. Curriculums and 
state examinations have not been changed since 
May, 1945, and even then they remained essen 
tially those of the year 1938. The vearbook re 
ports that five of the Lander are working on cur- 
riculum changes which will, in turn, be reflected 
in the content of the state board examinations. 
In several of the states the number of students 
admitted to the training program is limited to 
the anticipated demand for graduates. Ameri- 
can library schools will probably follow with 
interest the development of the library school of 
the University of Cologne, where Professor 
H. Corsten, director of the school and also di 
rector of the combined State and University Li 
brary, has in operation a curriculum which pre 
pares for service in scholarly and in public li 
braries. This is a new development in German 
library training. 

Pages 302—11 list the institutions participat- 
ing in the German system of interlibrary loan 
Dr. Clemens Kéttelwesch of the University of 
Marburg is chairman of the Association's com- 
mittee which concerns itself with problems as 
they affect this practice. 

The fourth section offers the usual figures on 
budget, acquisitions, circulation, etc. Here is 
statistical proof of the remarkable recovery 
achieved by a group of energetic scholars in the 
short span of five vears. 


Epwarp J. WIBRACHT 


Concordia Teachers College Library 
River Forest, Illinois 


Clinical Studies in Reading. 1. By the STAFF OF 
THE READING CLINICS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Cuicaco. (“Supplementary Educational 
Monographs,” No. 68.) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, June, 1949. Pp. 173. $3.50. 
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In Clinical Studies in Reading. I the follow- 
ing functions of the University of Chicago Read- 
ing Clinics are set forth: (1) to provide diag- 
nostic and remedial services for children and 
youth in the Laboratory Schools and the Col- 
lege of the University as well as for a limited 
number of children from metropolitan Chicago; 
(2) to stimulate research in the field of remedial 
reading; (3) to serve as a laboratory in which 
graduate students may gain experience; and (4) 
to publish and disseminate widely significant 
findings concerning remedial and clinical en- 
deavor in the field of reading. 

Part I of the monograph contains descrip- 
tions of the services of the reading clinics, in- 
cluding accounts of work with poor readers in 
the lower and upper Laboratory Schools. It also 
presents descriptions of the services in remedial 
reading provided for college students as well as 
for seriously retarded readers from the Chicago 
community. In Part I] of the monograph a de- 
tailed scientific study of visual efficiency in rela- 
tion to reading improvement is set forth. Part 
III contains reports of several studies of the 
nature, extent, and treatment of emotional 
problems exhibited by poor readers. 

Helen M. Robinson presents data on fifty- 
two children from the Lower School, thirty- 
eight of whom received remedial instruction. 
Sixteen (or 42 per cent) exhibited emotional 
problems. Seven of the sixteen displaved ag- 
gressive behavior. Six gave evidence of with- 
drawal. Three alternated in their behavior and 
exhibited extreme tension. 

Robinson reports also on seventy pupils in 
the Upper School—forty-one of whom were 
given remedial instruction. Only eight of these 
forty-one (or 19 per cent) displayed unusual 
emotional or personality problems. Included in 
her report are fourteen other boys and girls from 
Chicago. Seven showed emotional or personality 


problems: two were aggressive; four were with- 
drawn; and one was emotionally immature and 


dependent. 

In general, these pupils exhibited three types 
of behavior: aggression, withdrawal tendencies, 
and general tension accompanied by fears. In 
most of these cases, improvement in symptoms 
and in attitudes accompanied remedial work. 

Leone M. Burfield states that 32 (or 27.6 per 
cent) of 116 college students who received train- 
ing in the Reading Clinics displayed fairly pro- 
nounced symptoms of emotional maladjust- 
ment, while ro per cent showed less pronounced 


tendencies. 
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Virginia M. Axline describes some of the 
problems found in poor readers who are being 
treated by nondirective therapy: 

Nondirective therapy is a way of helping people 
help themselves by providing a treatment ex- 
perience that is client-centered. It is based upon the 
assumption that the client has within himself 
strong, curative forces, has within himself the ability 
to solve his own problem if given an opportunity 
to do so, has within himself a strong drive toward 
complete self-realization or fulfilment [p. 141] 


A somewhat similar position is held by Mary 
S. Kunst, who stresses the significance of the 
teacher’s attitude and approach: 

I view marked reading failure as a symptom of a 
general personality disturbance, and I attempt to 
treat the child for the emotional disturbance, I 
do not deny the success and appropriateness in 
some cases of treating the symptom. I believe, 
however, that success often comes because the tutor 
has intuitively met some of the basic needs of the 
child. I believe that in the long run, the individual 
child will be better helped, and we shal] learn more 
about preventing reading failure, if we try to under- 
stand why reading failure is utilized as a protective 
symptom [p. 135]. 

Kunst recommends, too, that the teacher 
recognize the importance of unfavorable atti 
tudes and behavior on the part of parents in 
affecting the child’s attitudes. She states: 

(1) First, the therapist must try to function in a 
manner opposite the behavior of parents or others 
who have been instrumental in creating the emo- 
tional conflict in the child; and 

(2) Second, the child must be given an oppor 
tunity to re-experience, again and again, in smaller 
doses and in a safer setting, the situation he has 
been avoiding through fear, or through inability to 
cope with the problem. He thus learns, through re 
education, to supplant his unhealthy handling of 
his conflict by a more constructive satisfying solu- 
tion [pp. 135-36] 

Although the writer of this review admits the 
significance of such therapy, he believes one 
should recognize, as Helen Robinson also sug- 
gests, that improvement in reading skill some- 
times brings about improvement in emotional 
adjustment. In such cases, conditions which 
lead to reading gains are, of course, conducive to 
improvement in emotional status. Good reme- 
dial instruction is often planned to fulfil the 
child’s basic needs. Such a program offers emo- 
tional expression and therapy. It would be 
difficult, under such circumstances, to ascertain 
the relative influences of emotional therapy and 
of the educational program in effecting gains. 
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the expression of emotional drives 
does help poor readers and should be recognized 


To be sure, 


as an important phase of a successful program 
of instruction. 

Some of the chapters in this monograph may 
lead uncritical readers to overemphasize the 
significance of emotional problems in reading 
failure. However, the volume does perform an 
admirable service in stressing a largely neglected 
area in the field of remedial work. In addition, it 
presents invaluable descriptions of procedures 
used in dealing with children suffering from 
emotional disturbances. Perhaps the greatest 
contribution is the emphasis found throughout 
the monograph on the need for accepting each 
child *“twith all his problems.” 


This implies that reading failure must be pro- 
jected against the total adjustment of each indi- 
vidual, and that those who deal with poor readers 
must become particularly adept at understanding 
the dynamics of behavior and adjustment. Only 
with this insight can the reading clinician provide 
the accepting atmosphere which fosters reading 
growth [p. 153] 


The monograph points out, too, some funda- 
mental needs in the clinical field. For example, 
in the course of the clinics’ activities it was 
found that achievement and diagnostic reading 
tests for elementary-school pupils 
vere, in general, satisfactory. ‘Tests for the high- 
school pupils proved limited in scope, while at 
the college level the need for more comprehen- 
sive tests was clearly indicated. 

[his volume is a valuable contribution to stu- 
dents and workers in the field of reading. It 


designed 


represents a significant contribution, too, to the 
literature on emotional difficulty and reading 
proficiency. It is to be hoped that the mono- 
graph will stimulate additional research, since, 
in the writers’ own words, 

it is clear that the solution to many of the problems 
of poor readers whe are maladjusted must await 
the results of rigorous research. There is need for 
investigations to determine the nature of the rela- 
maladjustment and 
to identify ap- 


tior ship between emotional 


reading failure, and in addition, 


propriate therapeutic procedures |p. 153}. 


Pau Witty 
School of Education 


Northwestern University 
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REGINALD NortHwoop Lock. London: Li 
brary Association, 1950. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 15s. 


Library Science Abstracts has now completed 
its first full vear. Beginning with a small issue 
of 36 pages, listing 85 abstracts of articles which 
appeared in 61 journals, ithas with each number 
increased its scope, and the fourth issue is nearly 
three times as large as the first, both in number 
of pages and in number of abstracts. In addition, 
the number of publications covered has risen 
to 124. 

A publication devoted to abstracting library 
literature inevitably invites comparison with 
the long-established Library Literature pub 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company. Needless 
to say, there is considerable duplic ation between 
the two, but not nearly so much as one might ex 
pect. Of the 124 periodicals covered by Library 
Science Abstracts (No. 4), 71 are not included in 
Library Literature for 1950. Most, but not all, 
of these are remote from the practice of librar 
ianship, dealing, as they do, with printing, pa 
per-making, and the like. They also include such 
periodicals as the English Historical Review, the 
University Quarterly, and the Electrical Review, 
which have been examined for relevant library 
articles (e.g., “Public Lighting Equipment’). 
Thus it is clear that the Abstracts contribute 
enough to justify their possession by libraries 


and persons already owning the Wilson publi 


cation. 

Another significant way in which the two 
publications differ is their arrangement. Where 
as Library Literature follows the straight dic 
tionary listing, the author entries intermingled 
with the subject entries, the Abstracts employ a 
strict classed arrangement he relevant articles 
are brought together under some twenty-five 
general topics, such as “Philosophy and History 
of Librarianship,” “Professional Education,” 
“Hospital Libraries,” ““The Art of the Book,” 
etc. Full bibliographical information is given for 
each article, making recourse to the originals 
easy (if the periodicals are available—a con 
siderable “if,” since many of them are of limited 
circulation; however, the abstracts themselves 
are frequently so comprehensive that it is un 
necessary to refer to the originals at all). 

Library Science Abstracts is a worthy under 
taking and deserves encouragement. Its price is 
low enough to justify its acquisition by all li- 
brary schools and, indeed, by all large libraries 
which are interested in encouraging their staffs 
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to keep in touch with library developments in 
their own and other countries. 


LEON CARNOVSKY 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Peter Schoe fer of Gernsheim and Mainz, with a 
List of His Surviving Books and Broadsides. 
By He_titmut LEHMANN-HAvpT. Rochester, 
N.Y.: Printing House of Leo Hart, 1950. 
Pp. xv + 146. $5.00. 

Anyone who is even moderately conscious of 
the importance of printing in cultural history 
will welcome the publication of a readable ac- 
count of Peter Schoeffer’s life and work. A suc- 
cessor to Gutenberg, an employee and later 
partner and son-in-law of Fust, Schoeffer occu- 
pies an important position in the development 
of printing. Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s book deals in 
five chapters with Schoeffer’s personal back- 
ground and with his work as a calligrapher, type 
designer, book designer, printer, publisher, 
bookseller, merchant, and citizen. Each chapter 
is accompanied by bibliographical notes, and the 
volume is well printed and illustrated. 

The author has carefully assembled and skil- 
fully organized the facts portraying Schoeffer. 
The text proper is accompanied by a list of 253 
known fifteenth-century imprints; this list is 
based on the records of the Gesamtkatalog and 
was hitherto unavailable in print. It is more 
complete than any other @uvre catalogue of 
Schoetfer. We therefore doubly regret that it is 
but a checklist, which omits even concordances 
with De Ricci. At least the score of imprints 
hitherto undescribed should have been noted 
with fuller bibliographical details. 

The majority of technical and artistic data 
are presented with clarity. One may argue that 
some statements are more definite than is 
warranted, that others are speculative, and that 
the book does not take sufficient account of 
parallel developments in Bamberg, Strassburg, 
and other centers of early printing. The positive 
presentation of the Wallau theory on the print- 
ing of two-color initials, for example, though 
published originally in 1900, may be misleading, 
since it actually remains subject to controversy. 


* Compare on this point the most recent discus- 
sion by Lamberto Donati, ‘‘Esame critico della teo- 
ria di Walau sule iniziali di Schoeffer,”’ Gutenberg- 
Jahrbuch, 1950, pp. 143-52. 
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It is natural that a monograph on a great 
early printer may easily overstress his contribu- 
tion. Thus Schoeffer emerges as an ‘undisputed 
leader” in early printing and an important fac- 
tor in the early history of book-publishing. Yet 
Vouilliéme’s? characterization still appears more 
realistic: ‘In the technical field. . . Schoeffer ac- 
complished excellent results. As publisher he 
lacks broad education and literary knowledge.” 

The terminology of the book is clear through- 
out the technical discussions; it is disputable in 
some sections. This reviewer, for example, be- 
lieves that the use of the term “publishing” for 
the production of manuscripts is confusing. The 
author chooses to place heavy emphasis on some 
aspects of Schoeffer’s “novelties” and little on 
others. The first use of a title is greatly empha- 
sized, while the first use of printers’ marks by 
Fust and Schoeffer gets little attention. 

The author has presented us with a very 
readable account of Peter Schoeffer; this study 
will help to make him better known to a wider 
circle of persons interested in the early history 
of printing. But it still leaves unsatisfied the 
need for a final, exhaustive study of Schoeffer, 
comparable to Schorbach’s life of Mentelin.3 

Rvupo tr Hirscu 
University of Pennsylvania 
Library 


The Papers of Randolph of Roanoke: A Prelimi- 
nary Checklist of His Surviving Texts in 
Manuscript and in Print. By WiLtiAM E. 
STOKES, Jr., and Francis L. BERKELEY, JR. 
(“University of Virginia Bibliographical 
Series,” No. 9.) Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia Library, 1950. Pp. 170. $2.50. 


As Margaret Coit said in her review of the 
present volume in the April, 1951, issue of the 
William and Mary Quarterly, “Publication of 
this book is the answer to a_biographer’s 
prayer.”’ And she might well have added “to a 
reference librarian’s and historian’s, too.” 

The microfilm and, more recently, the port- 
able Contoura, have made the task of the his- 
torian and biographer in garnering and checking 
his material relatively cheap and painless, once 
Drucker des 


2Ernst Vouilli¢me, Die deutschen 


fiinfcehnten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1916), p. 109. 


3 Karl Schorbach, Der Strassburger Frishdrucker 
Johann Mentelin (Mainz: Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, 
1932). 
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he knows where to look. But far less has been 
done to relieve him from the waste of money, 
energy, and time involved in the often blind and 
fruitless search for the location of the material 
to be copied and used. Card files or typed lists 
of all the known letters and similar writings of 
various important political and literary figures 
have been prepared by libraries and individuals; 
but the existence of the file or list is often un- 
known to those who need it, and the cost and 
delay in securing a copy is a drawback even 
when the list is known. Appreciating the impor- 
tance of making such lists generally known and 
available, Dr. Harry Clemons, the imaginative 
and lively former head of the University of Vir- 
ginia Library, arranged for the publication, in 
1941, of the invaluable Poe checklist compiled 
by John Ward Ostrom. 

The selection of the University of Virginia’s 
checklist of the surviving texts in manuscript 
and in print of the papers of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, chiefly letters from and to him, for the 
second of the printed lists was a happy one. 
Randolph was a key figure in American political 
life for many years, his writings are widely 
scattered in collections of manuscripts and in 
books, many of which would not be readily 
thought of, and they are numerous and highly 
significant. Publication of the list will probably 
lead to studies of Randolph which would other- 
wise not have been undertaken and will certain- 
ly add to the richness and value of any that ap- 
pear. Perhaps more important still, innumerable 
studies of Randolph's period (1800-1832) will 
be illuminated by facts and ideas gleaned from 
his letters by writers who, but for the publica- 
tion of this checklist, would almost inevitably 
have missed some of the most important of 
around twenty-eight hundred items in over 
twenty collections of manuscripts and in many 
published volumes. 

At least two features of the checklist warrant 
special commendation: the inclusion of informa- 
tion as to copies available in the University of 
Virginia Librarv of originals lodged elsewhere 
and the admirable subject index. The student 
interested in, say, Josiah Quincy or the tariff 
will be able, by consulting the Index, to know 
what letters or speeches to turn to. The fine bio- 
graphical sketch of Randolph by Mr. Stokes is a 
further notable feature. The emphasis on the 
tentative nature of the list, accompanied by the 
invitation to those who use it to furnish addi- 
tional information to the compilers, will insure 
increasing fulness and usefulness of the list 
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maintained at the University of Virginia Li- 
brary. At the risk of seeming captious, I point 
out that space and, presumably, printing cost 
would have been reduced by putting the year 
of writing at the head of each page and not re- 
peating it for each item. 

It is pleasant to learn from a paper inclosed 
with the Checklist that the University of Virginia 
Library ig compiling checklists of the papers of 
Madison, Monroe, and the Revolutionary Lees. 
Perhaps we may hope for printed lists of these 
widely scattered papers in the near future. And 
oh! for similar lists of-the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, Nathanael Greene, 
Charles Carroll, Henry Lawrence, Thomas 
Hutchinson, Francis Bernard, and Joseph 
Galloway!—to mention those which this re- 
viewer is particularly longing for. 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 


Chester, Connecttcut 


Bibliographic Organization: Papers Presented be- 
fore the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
Graduate Library School, July 24-29, 1050. 
Edited by Jesse H. SHera and MARGARET 
E. EGAN. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 275. $5.00. 

The Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 

Graduate Library School rendered a great serv- 

ice to the world of learning by assembling a 


group of specialists to discuss the vexing and 
critical problems of bibliographic organization. 
The papers presented before this conference 
now constitute, in this ably edited volume, one 


of the most distinguished contributions to 
American library literature. 

There are four main sections: “Introduc- 
tion,” “Fungtional Approach,” “Subject Ap- 
proach,” and “Management Approach.” In the 
Introduction, Verner Clapp outlines the chief 
contemporary problems of bibliographic or- 
ganization and suggests several approaches to 
the exploration or solution of these problems. 
In the following essay, Kathrine Murra sketches 
the history of some attempts at international 
bibliographical organization. Once it gets be- 
yond the opening rhetorical mudbanks, the 
stream of her narrative flows smoothly and 
carries numerous grains of gold. 

The section entitled “The Functional Ap- 
proach” opens with a critique and a proposal by 
Mortimer Taube. The critique is characteristi- 
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cally brilliant and iconoclastic, brushing aside 
the claims of libraries to the priority of current, 
complete, universal bibliography. Whatever be 
the final judgment concerning its merits, this 
critique must be carefully pondered. In his pro- 
posal, however, Taube proceeds to grind a 
special ax which promises only to decapitate 
him who wields it. There is no justification in 
past history or present experience for the confi- 
dence with which he proposes to set up new 
bibliographical co-ordinates which will combine 
to produce specific headings or desired items of 
information—and at the same time purge us of 
our previous bad habits! To maintain that, with 
this new technique, “if a specific category had 
been worked out for one field, no one would be 
silly enough to work out the category for anoth- 
er field; he would use the one already available” 
is to be superbly and confidently unrealistic. It 
is to dream of walking in Elysium, wearing rose- 
colored glasses. But Taube’s essay deserves a 
whole paper in reply. There follows a penetrat- 
ing and subtle analysis by Jesse Shera in which 
classification as the basis of bibliograj hic or- 
ganization is considered in relation to the history 
of human knowledge, in particular the theories 
of knowledge current in a given era. This essay 
should provide seminal ideas for all further dis 

cussion of classification and bibliographic or 

ganization. The final paper in the section is a 
serene restatement by S. R. Ranganathan of the 
virtues and presumptive perennial efficacy of 
the Colon Classification 

The third section, “The Subject Approach,” 
contains a charmingly written essay on the hu- 
manities by Carl Kraeling, effective because it 
introduces personal experience and conveys a 
sense of the problem as felt by the individual 
and an awareness of the broad problem faced by 
the community. Next there is a discussion of the 
social sciences by Irene Taeuber, which is 
knowledgeable and informative but is, unfor 
tunately, marred by a rather turgid style and a 
deplorable addiction to the jargon of the socia! 
sciences. The third paper, by Herman Henkle, 
provides an orthodox summary of the biblio 
graphical state of the natural sciences. 

The section on “The Management Ap- 
proach” opens with a conscientious survey by 
Herman Fussler of the problems of physical ac- 
cessibility, continues with a provocative propos- 
al by Raynard Swank to decentralize subject 
cataloging and classification in a general library, 
and is climaxed by an eye-opening (Ralph R.) 
Shavian analysis, replete with mathematical 


computations, of the relative efficiency of ma- 
chines in solving bibliographic problems and of 
the fallacies and pitfalls which have attended 
too easy acceptance of the machine as the uni- 
versal panacea for our bibliographical ills. Mar- 
garet Schindler brings the section to a close with 
a description of the mode of production of the 
“Bibliography of Agriculture.” 

Following these papers there is a rather per- 
functory discussion by John Cory of their im- 
plications for library service. (Incidentally, 
Cory, by using the term “bits” in quotation 
marks at several points in his paper, introduces 
the danger of ambiguity. This reader, at least, 
is not certain whether he is using the term to 
mean “units” or “constituent parts” or whether, 
in view of the quotation marks, he is using it in 
the sense of “binary digits,” as is done by the 
writers on machines.) A synthesis and summary 
by Margaret Egan brings the volume to a close 

The book is so charged with information and 
stimulative ideas that it merits careful and pro- 


‘ 
! 
longed examination and discussion. One of its 


features, however deserves special mention. 
The Preface states that ‘the directors of this 
Conference have . . . constantly endeavored to 
emphasize the wholistic [read holistic] approach 
to bibliographic organization, and to resist 
those centrifugal forces which threaten the 
atomization of the process.” This volume offers 
ample evidence that even many experts still 
need to be convinced that bibliographic organi- 
zation isan organic process and that salvation in 
bibliography, like salvation in politics, lies not 
in more vigorous pursuit of special interests but 
in the creation of more comprehensive and 
efficacious common or co-operative projects 
REUBEN PEtIss 


School of Librarianship 
University of California 


kk.” By PAUL 


American Li 


Rare Box 


Chicago: 


“How To Catalog a 
SHANER DUNKIN. 
brary Association, 1951. Pp. vil 4+ 85. $1.75. 
(Lithoprinted.) 


“Anything written on rare-book cataloging 
just now,” says Mr. Dunkin in the Introduction 
to his book, “tis bound to be controversial.”’ And 
alittle farther along: “Probably no two catalog 
ers will agree as to what details should be on the 
card for a rare book.”* To this we can only nod, 


alas! and deplore the lack of a standardized 
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practice. Nevertheless, Mr. Dunkin’s book is a 
useful, if controversial, introduction to a thorny 
field, and neophyte catalogers can be grateful to 
him for compressing into its small compass a 
great deal of valuable and clearly stated instruc- 
tion. He has his bit to say on the interpretation 
of that ancient riddle, the distinction between 
edition, issue, state, and printing; and, for 
catalogers in libraries where rare-book collec- 
tions are small and where the necessity to dis- 
tinguish accurately among seven or eight copies 
of a book does not arise, his definitions will prob- 
ably be as adequate as any. Mr. Dunkin’s rules 
for transcription of title are basically sound: He 
advocates a transcription somewhat simpler 
than quasi-facsimile, with full contents, exact 
spelling, and notation of line-endings. Some of 
his details, however, are questionable, as, for 
example, a rather unnecessarily complicated 
treatment of the initial and medial “tv” and his 
somewhat cavalier advice to omit or transliter- 
ate Greek and Hebrew words in titles. It is sur- 
too, to find him apparently unac- 
quainted with the cataloging 
treatment of brackets actually printed. 

Mr. Dunkin’s sections on format and colla- 
tion are thorough, clear, and succinct, and it is 
this part of his book that will probably be of 
most use to most catalogers. There are helpful 
diagrams and plates of the various formats, as 
wellas a table giving the rules governing chain- 
lines for those formats. His principles of colla- 
tion steer a sensible middle course between over- 
simplification and the frightening complexity 
that we have heard so much about lately. 

Itseemsa little unfortunate that Mr. Dunkin 
should have compressed into a chapter of only 
five pages (entitled “Odds and Ends”!) his dis- 
cussion of all matters connected with rare-book 
cataloging other than transcription of title, col- 
lation, and format. Since he states at the outset 
that he is dealing only with cataloging problems 
peculiar to rare books, one must note with sur- 


prising, 
conventional 


prise the omission of any discussion of such a 
matter as the determination of priority of issue, 


‘ 


bevond the statement that it is “at times ex- 
tremely difficult.” Mr. Dunkin would probably 
reply that this is a matter for the bibliographer 
rather than the cataloger, but it is hard to see 
how any absolute distinction can be drawn be- 
tween them, particularly in libraries where the 
classification system demands accurate deter- 
mination of chronological issue. No one would 
expect the formulation of rules for determining 
issues, since each case presents its own peculiar 
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evidence for the cataloger to judge by; but ina 
book of this sort Mr. Dunkin could surely have 
found room for a few general pointers out of the 
fund of his long experience. Such omissions will 
perhaps not be felt by catalogers in small li 
braries, where multiplicity of copies, issues, and 
editions is an exception; but Mr. Dunkin has 
presumably written his book for all rare-book 
catalogers, and there are enough large rare-book 
collections in the country for his rather incom- 
plete treatment of his subject to cause disap- 
pointment to at least some of his colleagues. 


James E. WALSH 
Houghton Library 
Harvard University 


“Technical Services.’ 
tration, and Management of the Los Angeles 
Public Library,” Vol. VII.) Los Angeles: 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, August, 
1950. Pp. 135. (Lithoprinted.) 


(“Organization, Adminis- 


This volume may be divided into four sec- 
tions. The main section is a “report of technical 
services in the Los Angeles Library [which] cov 
ers the activities currently |i.e., 1948-40] per- 
formed by the present Order Department in- 
cluding its Serials Division, the Catalog Depart- 
ment, the Circulation Department, and the 
Bindery Department.”’ Each department is 
separately studied in regard to responsibility, 
organization and personnel, facilities, opera 
tions, work measurements, and operating costs 
This is followed by forty-five pages of “Com 
ments and Conclusions,” six pages of “*Recom- 
mendations,” and an Appendix. 

The special consultant on technical services 
was Dr. Raynard Swank, director of the Stan- 
ford University Libraries, who has had adminis- 
trative and bibliographic experience in several 
university libraries; but the responsibility for 
the final report is that of the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Budget and Efficiency. 

The Survey was intended and executed for 
the use of one large-city library, whose central 
services are organized on subject lines. Obvious- 
ly, the closer another institution correlates with 
this one, the more valuable is the survey for com- 
parative studies; but there is much material 
here which is valuable and stimulating to any- 
one concerned with processing. 

For instance, there is a detailed report of ex- 
periments with various types of machine charg 
ing; there is a provocative study of the use of the 
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card catalogs; and a welcome beginning is made 
in relating cataloging costs to servicing costs in 
a pointed discussion of the many (111) indexes 
and card files maintained by the subject de- 
partments (many of which sprang up because 
the Catalog Department, for economy reasons, 
ceased analyzing books and serials). The value 
of subject cataloging, the classification problems 
in a subject-divided library, and the degree of 
specialization in work assignments are among 
the many challenging topics discussed. And the 
study is so complete, detailed, and well-planned 
that it may well stand as a model for surveys of 
processing departments. 

The organizational recommendations will 
undoubtedly be received with mixed reactions. 
To this reviewer, the arguments advanced for 
placing the Technical Services Division under 
the direct supervision of the assistant city li- 
brarian (central) seem pretty weak. Granting 
the need for reducing the chief librarian’s span 
of control to two assistant librarians, why could 
not an equally strong argument be made for 
placing the line of cleavage between the public 
services (city-wide) and the nonpublic agencies 
(also city-wide) rather than between the central 
library and the extension services? It is stated 
that ‘the most urgent need is for better co-ordi- 
nation between the technical services and public 
service departments” and that “this need favors 
an organization in which all technical services 
and public service departments report to the 
Assistant City Librarian (Central). Is there, 
then, less need for co-ordination between the 
public services of the central library and those 
of the branch libraries or, for that matter, be- 
tween the technical services (and this includes 
circulation) rendered the branches and central? 
The proposed relationship between the tech- 
nical services and the extension agencies is not 
defined. Correspondingly, the recommendation 
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that “the major organizational units of the 
Technical Services Division be designated as 
sections rather than departments” is obscure. 

There is no effort to relate binding and mend- 
ing more closely to the other processes, either 
geographically or functionally. It was not sug 
gested, for instance, that book preparation (la- 
beling, plating, and marking) be combined in 
one place, either the ““Mendery”’ or the Catalog 
Department. 

The inclusion of circulation activities within 
the technical services is interesting. It has been 
so administered since 1948 and, in this library, 
is assumedly successful; but one speculates a bit 
about the span of control of the division librar- 
ian, particularly in view of her ambiguous re 
lationship to the extension agencies. 

It is difficult to criticize the specific procedur 
al recommendations when one is not acquainted 
with all the facts and background. Most of them 
seem sensible indeed (such as advocating mul 
tiple order cards, a simplification of the catalog 
ing revision structure, and the unification of 
files), but there are others (such as removing the 
protective term “over-sewing” from the binding 
contracts, the manning of the information desk 
by clerical assistants, and the elimination of 
subject headings and classification numbers 
from the branch catalogs) which contain po- 
tentials for trouble. 

As sketchily indicated, there is much of sig 
nificance to all libraries in this survey. The li 
brary and the city of Los Angeles have done a 
great service in making it available; they could 
do a further service by releasing, some day, a re 
port showing which recommendations were ef 
fected—and with what results. 


ESTHER PIERCY 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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‘International Directory of Adult Education.” Is 
sued by UNESCO. (“UNESCO,ED,” No. 69.) 
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Draft ed. Paris: UNESCO, April, 1950. Pp. 373 
(Lithoprinted.) 

Introduction to Europe: A Selective Guide to Back- 
ground Reading. Prepared by the REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT, EuROpEAN AFFarrS Division, of 
the Liprary oF ConGrEss. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. Pp. v + 201. $1.00. 

Katalog dver litteraturhistoria. Issued by StTOCKHOLMS 
STADSBIBLIOTEK. Stockholm, 1950. Pp. 102. 
Sw. kr. 2. 

The Library of Congress and Its Work: A Selection of 
Pictures with Descriptive Text, 1950. Issued by the 
LrBpRARY OF CONGRESS. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, [1950]. Pp. [61]. 
(Copies may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Library of Congress Sesquicentennial Exhibit, A pril 24, 
1950: Catalog of the Exhibit Commemorating the 
150th Anniversary of Its Establishment. Issued by 
the Lrprary OF ConGress. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. Pp. xi + 38. $0.75. 
(Copies may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Library Tour 1948: Europe and America, Impressions 
and Reflections. By S. R. RANGANATHAN. (*‘Eng- 
lish Series,” No. 1.) Delhi: Indian Library Asso- 
ciation, 1950. Pp. 219. $3.00. 

“Loan Division.” Issued by the Lrprary or Con- 
GREsS. (‘Departmental & Divisional Manuals,” 
No. 11.) Washington: Library of Congress, 1950. 
Pp. 25. $0.25. (Lithoprinted.) 

“Manuscripts Division.” Issued by the Lrprary OF 
ConGress. (“Departmental & Divisional Man- 
uals,”’ No. 17.) Washington: Library of Congress, 
1950. Pp. 44. $0.30. (Lithoprinted.) 

“Map Division.” Issued by the Lrsrary or Con- 
GREss. (‘Departmental & Divisional Manuals,” 
No. 15.) Washington: Library of Congress, 1950. 
Pp. 43. $0.30. (Lithoprinted.) 

**Music Division.” Issued by the LIBRARY OF CoN- 
GREsS. (*‘Departmental & Divisional Manuals,” 
No. 16.) Washington: Library of Congress, 1950. 
Pp. 31. $0.25. (Lithoprinted.) 

“The Pituitary-adrenocortical Function: ACTH, 
Cortisone and Related Compounds.” A bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Kart A. BAeR and MARJorY 
SPENCER, with the assistance of PAULYNE TURE- 
MAN and STANLEY JABLONSKI. Washington: 
Army Medical Library, 1950. Pp. xii + 366. 
(Lithoprinted.) 

‘Position Description and Pay Plans for Virginia 
Public Libraries.” Prepared by DanteL H. 
HEALEY in co-operation with the 1950 PUBLIC 
LIBRARY INSTITUTE COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 
Jos ANALYSES AND Pay PLANns. Richmond: Vir- 
ginia State Library, 1950. Pp. 38. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

‘Processing Department Office.” Issued by the 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. (Departmental & Di- 
visional Manuals,”” No. 13.) Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress, 1950. Pp. 23. $0.25. (Litho- 
printed.) 
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Publications of the Department of State, July 1, 1950: 
A Semiannual List Cumulative from January 1, 
1948. Washington: Department of State, 1950. 
Pp. 61. (Copies may be obtained free by libraries 
upon request to the Division of Publications, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C.) 

The Rare Books Division: A Guide to Its Collections 
and Services. Issued by the Liprary OF CON 
GRESS. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1950. Pp. x + 57. $0.60. (Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

Study Abroad; International Handbook: Fellowships, 
Scholarships, Educational Exchange, Vol. M11: 
1950-51. Issued by UNESCO. New York: Co 
lumbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 307. $1.25. 

“Subject Headings for Pamphlets in an Occupations 
Vertical File.”” By Ropert B. Harness. (“U.LC 
Library Information Circulars,” No. 111.) Chi- 
cago: University of Illinois Library (Chicago 
Undergraduate Division), February 1, 1951. Pp 
16. (Mimeographed. ) 

“Subject Index to Chapter Headings in The Cam- 
bridge Medieval History.” Compiled by ANTOI- 
NETTE CIOLLI. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Brooklyn College 
Library Reference Division, January, 1951. Pp. 
14. (Mimeographed.) (Requests for free copies 
should be addressed to Mrs. Rose Z. Sellers, 
Brooklyn College Library, New York.) 

‘A Survey of the Business Records and Procedures 
of the Racine Public Library.” By ARTHUR 
YasrorF. Racine, Wis.: Racine Public Library, 
November, 1950. Pp. 31. $2.00. (Mimeographed. ) 

A Survey of Thesis Literature in British Libraries. By 
P. D. Recorp. London: Library Association, 
1950. Pp. 21. 2s. 6d. 

“Third Institute on Public Library Management, 
1951.” Madison, Wis.: Bureau of Government, 
University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, 1951. Pp. 47. $1.00. (Mimeographed. ) 

United States Atlases: A List of National, State, Coun- 
ty, City, and Regional Atlases in the Library of 
Congress. Compiled by Ciara EGirt LEGEAR. 
Washington: Library of Congress, Reference De- 
partment, 1950. Pp. viii + 445. $2.25 

UNRRA: The History of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 3 vols. Pre- 
pared by a special staff under the direction of 
GEORGE Woopsripce. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 1639. $15.00. 

“Works in the Humanities Published in Great Brit- 
ain, 1939-1940: A Selective List.” Prepared by 
Louise BoGan for the GENERAL REFERENCE AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY Division of the Lrprary or Con- 
GRESS. Washington: Library of Congress, 1950. 
Pp. 123. $0.85. (Lithoprinted. ) 

W. P. Ker, 1355-1923: A Bibliography. By J. H. P. 
ParrorbD. London: University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1950. Pp. 72. 8s. 6d. 

Year Book 1950. London: Library Association, 1950. 
Pp. 525. 115. 
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Contoura® 
PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 


“Especially useful to avoid lending heavy 
journals for prints,’ states North Carolina 
College Librarian. “Copy documents with 
complete accuracy. No serious researcher will 
be without one before long,”’ advises New 
York Historian. ‘Ideally suited to copying 
tables, graphs, letters and articles,’ says Cen- 
tral New York Medical Hospital .. . ‘'a very 
inexpensive substitute for a photostating ma- 
chine.”’ (names on request) 


COPIES ANYTHING ANYWHERE—“‘Con- 
toura’’ authenticates your findings . . . makes 
exact copies of writing, drawings or printing 
regardless of color of ink, pencil or crayon . 
including tightly bound volumes; its unique 
cushion conforms the photo paper to the page 
contour 


TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 Ibs., compact 
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of each. Increases accuracy and effici iency of 
research and investigation. ““Contoura’™’ copies 
cost only 5¢ (8” & 10”), . . . retain their clarity 
indefinitely. 

SIMPLE TO OPERATE—Under normal 
room lighting...no darkroom is needed. 
Standard photographic chemicals develop 
your prints. 

AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Exposures 
may be made right where your subject matter 
is available . . . and developed later when con- 
venient for you. 
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